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In this broad earth of ours, 


Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 


Nestles the seed perfection. 


— WALT WHITMAN 























The President Message 


Architects of Destiny 


N EVERY NEW YEAR’S EVE, as bells ring and whistles blow to herald the 

new year, and the jubilant shouts of a wildly joyous multitude rise on the air, 

I pause to wonder why it is that people are so happy on this one night. Even 

the least demonstrative pauses at that magical moment when one year ends 

and another begins, to gaze a bit wistfully out into the night. Who knows the 

inner prompting? Perhaps it is that on this night we think of ourselves as turning our 

backs on the past and our faces to the future, released from the shackles of former 

failures and inspired with hope and confidence because God has given us another chance. 

But perhaps too many of us wonder what the new year holds in store for us. Perhaps 

we should rather be taking stock of what we hold in our hearts for the new year. 

Should we not ask ourselves whether or not we have the courage, vision, and resolution 

necessary to meet its many demands? We need no prophet to tell us that the next 

twelve months will require these qualities if the bells of 1943 are to ring their joyous 
paeans over a stronger and saner world. 


eg a world or building a year is not accomplished by statesmen alone. The 

year is lived by people everywhere. By the way they live, the things they believe, 
the ideals they strive for, the world is builded. Each of us has a part in the complete 
structure; we build where we are. And the new year? It is not a wishing well; it is a 
challenge to action. 

Our chance to begin again is not confined to January 1. The dawning of each day 
gives us the same opportunity. Nevertheless it is we ourselves who must build and 
inhabit our destiny and the destiny of civilization; opportunity is the master key, 
but we are the masters. Those of us who are close to children should guide them to a 
philosophy of self-direction and responsibility. A generation so inspired will weld a 
happier and a finer world than that which confronts us today—a world washed clean of 
injustice and strife; a world where sympathy and understanding are to be found for 
all men; and a world where man has increased his comprehension of the worth of 
human life and his faith in its eventual perfection. In man’s capacity to strive for this 
perfection is seen the mark of his greatness. Let us cling unfalteringly to our belief in 
this greatness, for so shall we make it prevail. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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O BRING up children 


HE author of America, that 
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ested in our moral nature as 


to be soft in a hard 

world is a cruel joke 
n the children. We vacci- 
nate our children against 
mallpox; we “schick them 
and dick them” and inoculate 
them against typhoid, with 
some pain and some danger, 
lest worse befall them. The 
vorst disease of all, a will- 
ingness to yield to circum- 


justly celebrated credo of in- 
telligent democracy, tells in the fifth 
article of the study course “De- 
fense Begins at Home,” how par- 
ents, teachers, and the community, 
working together, can produce citi- 
zens who have the faith, the will, 
and the courage to defend their 
cherished and God-given freedoms. 


they are in winning the war 
and regaining their liberty. 
We shall make sense, to them 
and to ourselves, only if we 
use our heads and do our 
sacrificing where it will help 
to win the war and after- 
ward to win and maintain 
the peace. 


stances, has been too much 


Stepping Up Our Defenses 





neglected. So, as we say, it 
; time to tighten our belts 
and teach our children to tighten theirs. It is 
time for all free peoples to get over being soft 

the head, and one of the best preventives of 
oftness is to sacrifice luxuries. 

The war requires Americans to make certain 
sacrifices, on pain of worse to come. In general, 
t will be good for our moral nature not to be lazy 
and selfish while others suffer terror and starva- 
tion. But those who suffer are not so much inter- 


ECAUSE the war found 
America in a depression, 
the first thing we had to “sacrifice” was unemploy- 
ment. That stage is pretty well over now. It was 
a period of fast-rising production in civilian as 
well as military goods—in both guns and butter. 
It cost us nothing except some mental strain and 
worry. There is more to eat than there was 
in 1939. 
Then came the bottleneck stage, when various 
raw materials began to be scarce because we 
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could organize to use them faster 
than we could organize to get them 
out of the ground. We are still in 
the bottleneck stage. 

Next will come the all-out stage, 
when we shall be organized to throw 
so much material into the war that 
a general reduction of our standard 
of living will be necessary. All the 
fighting countries have reached that 
stage. They are putting forty to sixty 
per cent of their production into the 
war. A corresponding effort here will 
cost us forty to sixty billion dollars 
a year at present prices, and double 
that if Congress fails to put teeth 
in its price-control laws. 

At each stage the appropriate 
kinds of sacrifice are called for: in 
the first, practically none; in the sec- 
ond, a sensible discrimination in the 
use of our money; and in the third, 
a tight self-control all along the line. 
We have a chance to adjust ourselves 
if we are not too slow about it. 


Let Us Be Definite 


HAT TO DO, then, in our everyday 
management of our affairs? 

First, our eating and living habits 
should be focused on health rather 
than on laziness and carelessness. There must be 
less sugar and more vitamins, less liquor and 
more milk, less bridge and more work for the 
community. It is not fair. to say that we must 
give up pleasure for the public good, since it is 
obvious that the people who live most keenly are 
having the most fun. It is obvious enough, too, 
that young people know whether their elders are 
dull or not, and that their judgment is influenced 
much more by what they see than by what they 
are told. 

The first general home defense effort to receive 
detailed attention from the Government was the 
nutrition program. This is a pattern for others 
to come. The Government’s job is to do the scien- 
tifie work and to spread the information. The 
family’s job is to use the information so as to 
improve its own nutrition, whether its budget is 
large or small. This is our present interpretation 
of the slogan “Food will win the war.” 
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In the first World War the main object was to 
save wheat and other foods suitable for shipment 
to our allies. Today there is more food and less 
opportunity to ship it abroad. Also, we have 
rather suddenly discovered a lot of facts about 
diet that show up our own deficiencies. For the 
time being, therefore, the main line of attack is 
on malnutrition among ourselves, while we pile 
up wheat to be sent to Europe as soon as the sea 
lanes are open again. Our present job is to learn 
how to eat, an incidental gain that may well out- 
weigh all that the war may cost us in other ways. 
It is a lesson we sorely need. 


Prices Can Be Controlled 


N= COMES the priority question, where the 
defense bottlenecks affect our family life. War 
eats metals, and we cannot continue to use and 
waste metals on the scale on which the American 
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middle class has been using and wasting them. 

The aluminum drive was only a starter and a 
symbol. Perhaps there may have to be other 
drives to collect copper and other metals, but they 
are really minor matters. The big saving will be 
in not buying new goods that contain scarce ma- 
terials. The chief way to economize metals and 
other bottleneck materials is to get along with 
what we have now, even though it may be less 
efficient or less stylish than what we can afford 
to buy. 

The serious danger of inflation, or a runaway 
rise of prices, must be met both by the Govern- 
ment and by the people who have money to spend. 
We cannot avoid the necessity for a drastic sys- 
tem of price controls. But, at the same time, fam- 
ilies can do an inestimable service by patriotic 
economy. If there is a price squeeze on radios or 
on mattresses or on cotton goods, don’t buy mere- 
ly because you have the money. There are others 
who need these things more than you do and 
who don’t have so much money. Every time you 
decide to forego the purchase of an article that 
is rising in price, you help to hold the price down 
so that others are not squeezed. 

The Government should provide you with lists 

of articles to avoid buying whenever you can. 
f it does not provide these lists, or if they are 
not clear, write in and kick! That is how the 
English people got their Government into action 
on the home front. 


The Higher Values 


T HESE ARE types of action that can be taken in 
5 each household through which the children and 
young people can feel the effects of war and can 
know they are part of a nation defending its free- 
dom. These experiences have an importance be- 
yond the words that come over the radio or the 
books and articles that are written about our 
place in the war. Disciplined action for the public 
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interest and the sacrifice of personal comfort for 
the general safety are the foundation for that 
sense of belonging to our country that is called 
morale. Those who are engaged in working for 
victory need not be ashamed when they meet g 
person whose countrymen are suffering. On the 
contrary, the quiet pride of the Greek or the 
Chinaman will be to them a stimulus rather than 
a reproach. Our defense efforts align us with 
those who are ‘not yielding to terror. 

And by the actions that correspond with this 
alignment our emotions will become normal and 
sanely adjusted to a hard world in this time of 
storm. We shall become immune to that ghastly 
disease of the mind that the Nazis have counted 
upon to paralyze resistance to their conquest. We 
shall no longer be tempted to escape into dreams, 
We shall not look for logical arguments to justify 
withdrawing from the bitter world, where our 
fate must be decided whether with or without our 
help. Theoretically, perhaps, the mere process of 
thinking ought to give us courageous minds, quick 
to meet dangers while they are still far away 
and easily overcome, and unwilling to be lulled 
to sleep while others struggle to keep danger 
away from us. In practice, human nature is such 
that courage grows mainly out of action, and 
healthy thinking comes from working with others 
for the common good. 

Our children and our young people may or may 
not agree with our opinions, for times change and 
new generations have new ideas; but courage and 
willingness to stand up against heavy odds have 
an eternal value. Courage can be passed from 
person to person and from generation to genera- 
tion; it is worth the price. But courage can be 
given only by those who have it. 

As the war grows more intense, we may be 
called upon for more substantial sacrifices. More 
Americans may have to suffer irreparable loss 
by the ordeal of battle. But courage is worth the 
price, and only by personal courage within our- 
selves can we resist the vast fifth-column effort 
in America that rests on organized appeals to 
confusion and fear. The fifth column even now is 
deliberately using the minor suffering of defense, 
especially the rising prices and the ruin of many 
small businesses, as an argument for quitting our 
allies and letting Hitler take over our world. No 
answer can be made except that we will not yield 
even when we are hurt. Unless our young people 
find that we have the fortitude to “take it,” we 
cannot expect them to be able to face the world 
when their own test comes. 

After the war, as all thinking people know, 
there will be great and continuing danger of 
losing the peace, as we did after the first World 
War. Especially if, by some accident, the Nazi 
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menace should be destroyed before we have made 
any serious contributions to the victory. The same 

ople who are now urging Americans not to face 
Hitler will then turn to urging us not to face 
the problems of peace. They will try to rub in 
the false lesson that refusing to meet responsi- 
pility is the sensible way to avoid trouble. But 
even though we may have been saved in war by 
Englishmen, Greeks, Chinese, and Russians, we 
shall lose our souls and our peace if we take that 
as an excuse for failing in our duty to the world 
as we did after 1920. 


America, Grow Up! 


HE SACRIFICES of the postwar readjustment 

will not be the same as the sacrifices of war, 
and we may easily fail to recognize what is needed 
to bring a permanent peace. There must be polic- 
ing to hold the world in order while it cools off. 
There must be a vast relief program, which we 
Americans shall have to support because we are 
the rich nation and it is up to us. There will have 
to be a more or less definite organization of world 
trade with the announced—and honest—intention 
of giving all the peoples of the world a fair chance 
to earn a living. There, too, America must play 
the part of the generous rich nation that is not 
afraid to buy what the poorer nations have to 
sell and that will not use its overwhelming power 
to grab markets that may be velvet for us but 
mean life and death for some other country. In 
other words, America has to get over being a 
spoiled adolescent in the family of nations and 
behave like a sensible grown-up country. 

Obviously, if America grows up and acts wisely 
and generously the chances of a permanent peace 
will be vastly increased. Moreover, since a gener- 
ous participation in world affairs will cost a great 
deal of money, it will create a great deal of pros- 
perity, of which we shall be the immediate benefi- 
ciaries, since most of the spending will be for 
our own products. The sacrifices required of us 
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will therefore not take the form of deprivation 
of prosperity or of food, clothes, or houses. All 
that is required of us is that out of our enlarged 
incomes we pay heavy taxes to prevent inflation 
and financial collapse. That is all, but it is plenty, 
for it means that as citizens, too, we must grow 
up and use good sense, keeping our eyes on the 
real objective of peace and prosperity rather than 
on our momentary selfish advantage. 

We can preach to our young about virtue and 
public spirit till all is blue, and they will sit po- 
litely thinking about something else. But if they 
see us devoting time and money to the improve- 
ment of our country and to the spread of har- 
mony and prosperity in the world they will pay 
attention, for that, after all, is their native 
language. Then, if we can show them jobs to do 
in the program of constructive action, they will 
take hold with courage and faith to build a future 
better than our own limited dreams can conceive, 
since youth is grounded in idealism and hope. 





E AMERICANS are natives of all the world, gathered here under one flag in the name of liberty. 
Wherever men stand together in defense of freedom, we feel the call of comradeship. We know 
the name of liberty in any language and in any time. Across the centuries we can feel the spirit 


of the Greeks who died stubbornly at Thermopylae. 


. . « Once more, in 1941, we have seen the 


heroes stand at Thermopylae, men from Australia this time, fighting for their homes on the other 
side of the world. Each time the battle of Thermopylae has been a military defeat, but . . . history 
has been made by men and women who were not afraid to gamble on the hope of the future, and 
in our time history is being made again by those who are not afraid to face the heaviest odds to 
keep human hope alive.— DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE, from America. 
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HEALTH 
FOR THE 
\DOLESCENT 


about health during the adolescent years, it is some- 
thing direct and practical, not vague and abstract. 
Health as such probably means nothing to the adolescent 
except during an illness that interferes with desired activi- 
ties. On the other hand, the adolescent boy is very definitely 
thinking along lines in which health is intimately involved. 
He wants to be taller, stronger, and more successful in athletic 
pursuits. The girl is thinking of being better looking and 
more attractive. Both are concerned with achievement and 
popularity. It is not for health itself but for what it will 
bring that the adolescent is concerned. 
The principal health problems of the adolescent, as he sees 
them, are rather well reflected in the correspondence received 
the American Medical Association. In this correspondence 
e find a regular and almost unvarying sequence of inter- 
ests for both boys and girls. First in popularity is diet, and 
1 close second is appearance. Closely bound up with these 
is interest in successful achievement and acceptability to the 
group. The adolescent’s concern is with acceptability to his 
own group, not to the adult. 
In these interests the adolescent is not markedly different 
from the adult. In our correspondence with adults we find 
likewise that beauty and success are the underlying mo- 
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tivations for dieting or otherwise 
seeking to preserve or improve 
health. Realization of the similarity 
in fundamental needs should help the 
puzzled adult understand the often 
bewildering adolescent. 


What Do They Lack? 


= museca of the dietary problems 
presented by the adolescent are 
the figures collected from a recent 
survey in a high school where, for 
the most part, economic factors do 
not prevent the utilization of an ade- 
quate diet, in the sense that there 
is no widespread inability to purchase 
the necessary foods. On the other 
hand, easy economic circumstances 
may in themselves favor carelessness 
in the spending of allowances, which 
are sometimes more liberal than is 
wise. In this survey, fifty-five per 
cent of the senior pupils ate inade- 
quate and unbalanced breakfasts, and 
seventy-five to eighty per cent in- 
dulged in faulty lunches; most of 
these appeared to eat adequate din- 
ners. Most of the group failed to use 
enough milk, whole grain cereals, and 
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citrus fruits. About forty-five per cent of the 
sophomores and juniors and more than ninety per 
cent of the seniors were reported as failing to 
meet the milk “requirement” of “‘one quart daily.” 
These observations may be readily substantiated 
by spending a few minutes at any lunchroom 
patronized by adolescents and observing the typ- 
ical American adolescent diet of popcorn, ham- 
purgers, candy bars, soft drinks, and American 
hairless dogs. 

In the case of milk, the requirement is par- 
tially at fault, since the adolescent approach- 
ing adulthood can probably do quite well with a 
pint or a pint and a half. At the same time, there 
is some doubt as to whether the ice cream, malted 
milk, and milk shake drinks consumed do not go 
far to rectify the dietary deficiencies of the ado- 
lescent so far as milk is concerned. Before being 
too ready to condemn, it is important to estimate 
the entire diet, including the between-meal snacks. 
Moreover, the adolescent can hardly be expected 
to adhere faithfully to a completely adequate 
diet as long as Father spurns salad, Mother can- 
not tolerate eggs, and Grandfather refuses to eat 
red meat because he has always heard that it 
creates bad temper. It is completely and totally 
illogical to expect the diet of the adolescent to 
be satisfactory when the example set at home is 
probably faulty and occasionally pernicious. 


Reason and Unreason in Diet 


HE ADOLESCENT is not going to eat an appro- 

priate diet because of any fear of remote con- 
sequences that may attack him at the advanced 
age of forty. Nor is he to be bribed by rosy 
promises of a hale and hearty old age in which 
he will look back with thanksgiving upon the 
hygienic virtues of his youth. His mind is on 
more immediate matters. He sometimes indulges 
in romantic notions about diet, as did the boy 
who asked us to prescribe for him a diet to 
improve his knowledge of mathematics; or the 
one who was greatly worried because he had been 
told that eating peaches would destroy his wind 
and ruin his athletic record; or another who had 
heard about vitamin A for night blindness and 
earnestly inquired to know whether it would help 
his nearsightedness. We were able to reply to 
the first question by recommending for the young 
man a multiplication of all kinds of good food, 
divided into three square meals a day, plus plenty 
of milk to drink and minus the silly notion that 
any diet can contribute directly to knowledge of 
mathematics or anything else. We were able to 
reassure the second inquirer that peaches are 
perfectly good fruit and that eating them in mod- 
eration will have no detrimental effect whatsoever 
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on the normal person. To the third inquirer we 
were regretfully compelled to reply that night 
blindness is one thing and nearsightedness some- 
thing altogether different, and that vitamins, 
although they are capable of many apparent mar- 
vels, should not be expected to work magic. 

Inquiries from adolescents of both sexes ask 
about diet and its effect upon the complexion, 
diet and its effect upon growth and strength. 
These are the motives to which to appeal, and 
we must not forget that food preferences are 
important and should be respected in adolescence 
as well as in adult life. As a nation we are too 
prone to fasten upon certain foods and over- 
emphasize them. An apple a day will not keep 
the doctor away, but it is an excellent fruit; 
spinach will not furnish all the iron and vitamins 
required by the body, but it is a highly useful 
vegetable; carrots will not assure good eyesight, 
even though they do contribute to the vitamin 
supply that maintains the integrity of the eyes, 
as well as of other tissues. At the same time, 
neither apples, nor spinach, nor carrots are indis- 
pensable. Anyone who does not like these foods 
or does not tolerate them well can substitute for 
apples any other good fruit, for spinach any one 
of a variety of green vegetables, and for carrots 
any: of a multitude of golden yellow fruits or 
vegetables. Food selections should be made from 
classes of foodstuffs, with due regard to individual 
preferences. 


Don’t Exaggerate 


_ THE matter of appearance, the principal 
difficulty in adolescence is with the complexion. 
Here, too, the adolescent has been made the victim 
of overemphasis and false emphasis. Certain ad- 
vertising appeals overstressing the popularity of 
the boy or girl with a good complexion and the 
unpopularity of the one with a pimply face, al- 
though they are by no means wholly responsible, 
have certainly tended to emphasize the natural 
desire of the adolescent to appear to good advan- 
tage. This desire is not confined to the teen age, 
but there is probably no age at which, for per- 
fectly understandable reasons, which should be 
respected, the individual is more eager to look well 
or more sensitive to deficiencies in appearance. 
Every possible aid should therefore be extended 
to the adolescent. Clothing should be becoming, 
appropriate, and, within reasonable limits, as 
liberal as possible. If there are minor complexion 
problems, such as occasional pimples and black- 
heads, they should not be emphasized but should 
be accepted as a matter of course. If they are 
frequent or severe, medical treatment should be 
sought. In the meantime soap, hot water, and 
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enthusiasm will help. While it is true that most 
ordinary cases of acne disappear in time, this 
is small consolation to the boy or girl who has 
the problem today and a dance date tonight. 

The adolescent is at an age when he is tired 
of being bound by rules and regulations. He feels 
the approach of adulthood, and he is impatient 
of restraint even while he secretly desires guid- 
ance. This is no time at which to attempt rigid 
enforcement of health rules. Yet it is important 
that there should be enough sleep. The same 
survey previously referred to indicates that over 
sixty per cent of the senior group retire at 10 P.M. 
or later and average eight hours of sleep or less, 
whereas at the week end, about seventy per cent 
retire at 1 A.M. or later and thirty-two per cent 
after 2. Obviously most of them require more 
sleep, but they are certainly not likely to get it 
as a result of being nagged and preached at to 
go to bed earlier, particularly on the week-end 
occasions, when there are things to do definitely 
more interesting than sleep. There is, however, 
a reasonable possibility that they might be ap- 
pealed to to get a little extra sleep Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon, or a nap before dinner, in 
response to the suggestion that they will have a 
better time at the party if they are well rested. 
This, incidentally, is a perfectly honest appeal, 
since it represents facts. 


Exercise and the Machine Age 


4 NOTHER MATTER in which the survey indicates 
deficiency is that twenty-three per cent of 
the seniors had no activities in the fresh air and 
seventy-five per cent had one hour or less. This, 
of course, represents the tendency to ride rather 
than walk and is a direct corollary of the modern 
American trend which caused a humorist to define 
a pedestrian as a man with one automobile and an 
adolescent child. Again, the adolescent deficiencies 
are not surprising in view of the example set by 
most parents. As long as Father cannot walk two 
blocks to the drugstore for a supply of blades and 
Mother gets the car out of the garage every time 
she has a block and a half to go, it is hardly 
logical to assume that Junior will do otherwise. 
Physical education in the schools helps to some 
extent, but it is desirable, nevertheless, that 
young people shall be encouraged to spend some 
time in wholesome recreation out of doors. 
Exercise is a problem related to outdoor 
activity. While most adolescents may not get 
enough activity, those with athletic ambitions 
may get too much. High school boys indulging 
in three major sports, such as football, basket- 
ball, and track, which involves a whole year’s 
training and much strenuous exertion, may be 
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harmed. The overambitious weight-lifter or other 
exponent of strenuous muscle training may injup 

joints, muscles, or heart. Girls who insist gp 
boys’ sports with boys’ rules may be finding 
trouble that they do not seek. Wise leadership 
by physical education teachers, coaches who rate 
the sport above the victory, and stern restraint 
of coaches who are out to win at all costs, plug 
careful medical supervision before and during 
athletic seasons, are essential for the protection 
of the adolescent. He must learn to cooperate; 
longer and more satisfactory participation wil] 
reward him for present self-denial. 


Give Them Elbow Room 


Le RESPECT to all the principles of healthfy] 
living, it is important that they shall be 
emphasized as principles and not as rules. The 
adolescent will not adhere to rigid rules. This 
is not so much a sign of rebellion as it is of 
intelligence. Too many of the health rules have 
been made in the swivel chair by people who 
never tried to observe them; many of them have 
no adequate scientific foundation; and not a few 
of them have been little better than notions, 
The same scientific principles of healthful living 
that involve sensible eating, adequate rest and 
sleep, reasonable recreation and exercise, and 
proper care during illness will have a far greater 
appeal to the intelligent adolescent than mere 
adult edicts. The adolescent is genuinely con- 
cerned, often indeed worried, about his health. 

Health appeals to the adolescent must be made 
on a basis of sound sense and reason. They must, 
first of all, be honest. They must be practical 
and not burdensome. They must not interfere 
arbitrarily or unnecessarily with his immediate 
desires, and they must contribute as definitely 
as possible to his immediate needs and his im- 
mediate objectives. He is not beguiled by benefits 
several decades in the future, nor is he worried 
by the possibility of long-deferred regrets. He 
lives intensively in the present, and he insists 
on living acceptably to himself, which means 
that he is willing enough to work if he can have 
fun too; he is willing to sacrifice if he can see 
any real point in so doing. In this he is not 
very different from the adult. 

Perhaps the principal contribution the parent 
can make to the health program of his beloved 
adolescents is to perform a memory feat that 
will carry him back to his own ’teen age. Like 
the village halfwit who discovered the lost mule 
by imagining that he was a mule and then going 
where a mule would most probably have gone, 
the adult needs to put himself in the place of the 
adolescent if he would understand his thinking. 
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ERHAPS the keenest of 

all personal needs of the 
child or the youth is the 
need of acceptance by his 
group. Here is aid for par- 
ents who desire to help their 
children avoid the loneli- 
ness that begins with isola- 
tion in childhood and ends 
in loss of the permanent 
joys and satisfactions of 
friendship and of warm, 
comforting human relations. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


Among ths Claes 


ESTHER McGINNIS 


HY aren’t you out playing? It’s such 
\\ a beautiful day, and the boys are all over 
in the vacant lot.” 

Frank’s mother looked disturbed. Too many 
times of late she had found him up in his room 
reading or down in the basement working on his 
airplanes after school, with none of the gang 
around. They had moved the year before into 
a new neighborhood, where she felt that Frank, 
aged ten, was distinctly superior to the group of 
boys who were available for him to play with. 
She had impressed him with the fact that his 
father was a college professor and that, while 
they didn’t have much money, they did live com- 
fortably, were clean and well mannered, had 
books and magazines, and kept up on current 
events. All this was reflected in Frank’s appear- 
ance and behavior. In her effort to keep him up 
to certain standards she had not intended, how- 
ever, to isolate him from the boys whose behavior 
and appearance she had subtly criticized. Just 
the other day she had overheard several boys 
yelling at him, “You think you’re smart—don’t 
you? Go on home. We don’t want you around 
anyway.” Frank had looked hurt and angry but 
had gone on, pretending not to hear. 

The more she thought about it, the surer she 
was that to deprive Frank of a gang to play with 
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at this stage of his development was almost the 
most harmful thing she could do to him, much 
worse than the possibility that he might become 
rough-mannered, pick up slang or swearing, 
learn some vulgar words and stories, or get dirty 
and ruin his clothes. She knew that there was a 
close feeling among men, a camaraderie based on 
shared experiences in “taking it” in the exploits 
of the gang and in the testing of each boy under 
grueling circumstances. To deprive a boy of these 
experiences was to brand him as a “sissy.” It 
would mean a bar between him and his own sex, 
and it might mean dislike of women as well. 
She realized her own responsibility in the 
building up of these attitudes, but what to do 








about it now was another question. After talking 
it over with her husband, she bought a football 
for Frank, as she knew that the gang didn’t have 
one and was eager to play. She told Frank that 
any time the boys wanted something to eat there 
would be apples and cookies in the pantry. They 
could help themselves. She made it a point to 
stay out of the picture when they came in and 
to speak of some of the good qualities of the boys 
as Frank talked about them. It took nearly a 
year, but slowly the boys came to accept Frank, 
at first largely because he had the football and 
they included him in order to get it, but later 
because they really came to like him. 


Loneliness Is Loss 


COLLEGE FRESHMAN, worried and tense because 

of low grades and probable failure, sits in 
the office of a counselor. She follows a reasonable 
schedule, likes what she is doing, and has the 
ability to do it, but seems unable to keep her 
mind on her work and in spite of hours of study 
ean’t do what is expected of her. When asked 
what is bothering her, she says she doesn’t have 
a person close to her to whom she can talk. 

“But you are new and haven’t been here long. 
[It takes a while to make friends in a new situa- 
tion. That is not at all unusual. Do you like 
your roommate?” 

“Yes, but she has other friends.” 

“Did you have any close friends in high school ?”’ 

She burst into tears and said between sobs, 
“No. I have never had a close friend, not even 
in elementary school.” She then goes on to explain 
why she thinks it happened and what it all means 
to her. 

A graduate student who has found a congenial 
group of girls to live and play with and a very 
desirable boy friend hesitates to leave the situa- 
tion. “It’s the first time in my life I’ve been 
accepted wholeheartedly and have found people 
who like to do the same things I do and give me 
the feeling of belonging and closeness which I’ve 
longed for all these years. Why don’t parents 
understand what they are doing when they isolate 
a child from his own group and make him feel 
superior or seem different in appearance and be- 
havior?” 

Recent research has developed a very interest- 
ing way of checking friendships in a schoolroom. 
Each child in the room is asked to write down 
the names of his best friends, one or two and not 
more than five. Then the relationships are plotted 
by arrows connecting the names of those friends 
who have chosen each other, those who have 
chosen a friend but have not been chosen by him, 
and those who have not been chosen at all. Thus 
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the friendships, the isolated children, and the 
cliques are all revealed. The teachers then are 
able to help the children find opportunities to 
make friends, to improve social skills which make 
them more acceptable, and to feel more adequate 
and competent with other children. 


Boys and Girls Together 


ERHAPS some of the sex antagonism between 

men and women that Pearl Buck describes 
so vividly in her recent book Of Men and Women 
can be traced back to early relationships at home 
and in school. Are the germs of a new relationship 
to be found in the eager working together of boys 
and girls in all sorts of “projects” and enterprises 
in which the contributions of each sex are accepted 
on an equal basis and criticized on the basis of 
merit and practicability rather than as “notions” 
of one sex to be scorned by the other? Can fixed 
ideas of “women’s work” and “men’s work” be 
changed if boys and girls learn together the fun 
of hobbies, entertaining, furnishing a home, map- 
aging a budget, and even caring for the baby? 

Today it is not unusual to find boys and girls 
playing baseball and even football together on 
the corner lot or playground; swimming, hiking, 
bicycling, and playing tennis. Many young people 
testify that even while they were going through 
a period of closer attachments with their own sex 
they maintained friendships and activities with 
the opposite sex. Perhaps this augurs a lessening 
of friction and misunderstanding between men 
and women, as nothing helps understanding more 
than mutual activities. 


Avenues to Friendship 


ARENTS FREQUENTLY inquire how they may help 

a child to be better liked and to make friends 
more easily. Shyness and timidity, inferiority 
feelings, and oversensitiveness interfere with pop- 
ularity and acceptance. Thorough study of how 
these feelings have arisen and an indirect attack 
on the causes may help. In one case a frail, timid 
child with a husky, attractive, exuberant younger 
sister and a best friend next door who dominated 
and bossed her continually was withdrawing more 
and more and belittling herself. A change to a 
small private school, where she was made much 
of and where the teacher understood her, and 
music lessons, in which she became quite profi- 
cient and the pride of the family, together with 
some coaching of friends and relatives to alter 
their attitudes, gradually produced marked 
changes, so that she was no longer dominated 
by her friend or threatened by the younger sister. 

The acquisition of all kinds of skills, especially 
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those that involve the 
use of the body, and 
the feeling of accom- 
plishment that comes 
with proficiency should 
be encouraged during 
the early school years. 
Swimming, skating, 
powling, hiking, ten- 
nis, dancing, baseball, 
football, golf, driving 
a car, cooking, sewing, 
drawing, playing in- 
struments of all kinds, 
singing, reading, ease 
in conversation, cor- 
rect speech, manners that are natural and easy 
put correct, modish and becoming dress for both 
poys and girls, ability to have a good time on 
little money, and many other accomplishments 
are invaluable aids to friendship. They give a 
basis for mutual attraction and something to do 
after the friendship is started. They form the 
core around which to organize groups, large or 
small. They foster conversation and abolish the 
“what shall I do now” feeling of boredom and 
dullness. Children don’t mind the awkward period 
of learning and quickly acquire a smooth perform- 
ance, resulting in satisfaction and bolstering of 
the ego. Adolescents are so self-conscious that 
they find the learning of skills much more difficult. 

Adults often find it hard to understand why it 
is so important for children to dress and look 
like the other children. High boots for boys, bare 
legs for girls, hats or no hats, mackinaws or 
overcoats, hair in bangs, bobs, or pigtails, which 
may be life or death matters for ten-year-olds, 
seem very trivial to adults. One boy had a beret, 
which his mother insisted that he wear to school. 
When someone, knowing what the lad was going 
through, asked the mother gently, “But why does 
he have to wear a beret?” she replied, ‘““Because 
I don’t like caps.” To be like the group is one 
step toward acceptance both by one’s self and 
by others. Everyone has seen the child who is too 
different in looks, clothes, or behavior develop 
antisocial conduct and either hostile and aggres- 
sive or shy and withdrawing attitudes. 


The Walls Come Tumbling Down 


HAT WOULD you do if your child were in a 

room where all the children were Italians? 
Where there were a number of Negro boys and 
girls? Where some of the children were Mexican, 
Chinese, or Polish? Would you take him out? 
We live there and he loves the children, and it 
seems to be a very good school. We want to do 
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what is best for him, 
of course.” 

If this is what the 
boy’s parents really - 
want, they will let him 
stay in the school and 
make friends of as 
many children as he 
can. The best way to 
prevent his developing 
an undemocratic per- 
sonality is to let him 
know and like children 
of other groups. 

Children who are 
permitted a wide range 
of social contacts, who find likable people in many 
groups, who are flexible and free in their friend- 
ships, have an invaluable asset as adults. They 
feel at home in a friendly world wherever they 
are. They expect people to like them and so go 
halfway or more. They can understand people 
from different backgrounds instead of being 
afraid of or antagonized by the differences. 

Research shows that adults who as children 
have wide contacts and many friends, who are 
acceptable members of groups, and who have a 
wide range of choice in mating make a better 
success of marriage than do those who come into 
adolescence or adulthood and marry the first per- 
son who shows them any attention or seems 
attracted to them. The capacity for friendship 
is a basic requirement in marriage. Marriage is 
enriched too by the enlarged circle which the 
friendships of each bring to the partnership. 

“Too many people in America are lonesome. 
Everyone who is in his right mind wants to 
belong with other people, and if he doesn’t belong 
anywhere, he is unhappy. Having too many people 
who feel lost and unhappy is a danger to our 
nation. We may lose our freedom and come under 
the terror of the Nazis, like so many other nations, 
unless we can give each other the satisfaction of 
belonging and standing together.” 

Thus does David Coyle show how important 
the capacity for friendship and belonging may 
be for the future of democracy in this country. 
Totalitarianism is built on fear and lack of under- 
standing between individuals and groups. Letting 
children of all kinds work, play, and share to- 
gether is one of the best ways to bring about 
understanding. If along with this we could give 
children, both in the family and in school, ex- 
periences in learning how to get things done for 
the group by mutual sharing of plans and goals, 
we should go a long way toward solving our 
national problems. 

1Coyle, D. C.: America. National Home Library Foundation, 1941. P. 79. 
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HEN I was about long enough to reach 

\\/ the pedals on my brother’s bicycle, by 

standing up and straddling the cross-bar 
at the risk of making two of myself, I took a 
little lesson in life that has stuck by me. 

My granite-ribbed aunt, who used to descend 
on our family periodically, like sulphur-and- 
molasses in the spring, put my lamp out on me 
one night. I was right in the middle of The Last 
of the Mohicans. Indians were creeping up on a 
settlement. It was hair-raising. I could not go 
to sleep with those Indians loose. I had to find 
out what happened. So I crept out in my night- 
shirt, got a bottle, and ran down some lightning- 
bugs. I got my tails wet in the dew, but I got 
my bugs. I went back to bed and finished the 
Indian story by the light of those insects. They 
wouldn’t spark all at once. But they gave enough 
light here and there. I made Old Lady Nature 
help me. I made the most of what light was at 
hand, on a farm, in a night of July. 

I think I have been making the most of what 
is at hand ever since. I have a good time. And 
I think most people who have a good time out of 
life do the same thing. 

There are people who go to Java to see fireflies, 
when they have about as good ones right in the 
backyard at home. There are people who save 
up and have no time to notice anything, so they 
can go to Africa and see lions and leopards, when 
there are black-and-gold spiders and humming- 
birds like little bobbins of the angels, more com- 
plicated and wonderful than any leopards, right 
in the rose bush under their kitchen window. 
Some folks haunt art galleries on the other side 
of the earth, and never raise their eyes to see 
clouds piled up in colors no artist ever has caught, 
alabaster thunderclouds vaster than palaces in 
the Arabian Nights, sunsets like roses half the 
size of the world, and lacework of spiders’ webs 
brighter than diamonds at any September sunrise. 

You don’t have to travel to see beautiful and 
strange things. You can stay at home and see 
them over your back fence. Make the most of 
what you have at hand. That is wonderful enough 
to fill a thousand lifetimes if you had them to live. 

On the mantels in my house this moment, I 
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Make Friends With 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


have more than a score of different kinds of 
grasses. There are ones like weeping willows, 
There are some like fuzzy caterpillars. Ones like 
exploding stars. Some more graceful than the 
pampas grass of Argentina. My friends look at 
them and say, “Where did you find such lovely 
things? Did you bring them back from your trip 
to the South?” I found them all within a minute’s 
walk from my door. My friends have looked at 
them a thousand times without seeing them — 
thought they were weeds. 

Weeds are a pretty good thing to take notice 
of, too. We raise a bumper crop of them up here 
in my country. Some are as pretty as flowers, 


Some are cranky as people, and wise as the In- | 
dians, too. You can admire a determined woman | 


more after you have got to know witch-grass, 
Witch-grass won’t be kept out of your potatoes, 
It will stab through an old shoe to get at them. 
I guess it would get through an iron cookstove 
that got in its way. Bamboo isn’t so much. I hope 
it never runs afoul of my witch-grass, for its 
health’s sake! 

Living lamps!—Anybody would travel a good 
ways just to see such things. He would climb 
over the Andes. But I was a boy on a small farm, 
and I found them and used them. I read Cooper’s 
Indian tale by their luminous breath. 


I HAVE OVER a hundred seashells just now in 
my house. Some are like cushions stuck full of 
jeweled pins. Some are like starfish frozen into 
marble. Some of them are exactly like the razors 
our fathers used on their stalwart chins. I have 
some like good practical jokes. But others are 
like the tail-prints of mermaids in the sea. (You 
can’t tell me there aren’t any mermaids, I’ve got 
their prints!) “You must have found these on 
the Riviera,” my friends say. No, they came out 
of my small bay, a stone’s throw from me. 
Next door to us is a neighbor who makes paper 
better than the Chinese. And he has been making 
it longer. Several million years. He is a good 
soldier. He can handle a bayonet better than I 
could in my war—if that is any sign of civiliza- 
tion. He builds his house out of paper, and the 
house has a hundred rooms for babies. He feeds 
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them on summer in the midst of the snow. He 
feeds them on the best of sunshine distilled and 
cooked into the quickest source of life and strength 
we know. It is flowers made immortal. And when 
he stores his food up, the pressure of it, chamber 
on chamber, makes one of the most pleasing 
shapes in the world. This neighbor is the an- 
cestor of Euclid. His architecture is geometry. 
He is the wild bee. 


E MUST go places, and see things,” people say. 

So they crowd the roads on holidays and 
breathe poison gas, wear out their children’s 
clothes and tempers and their own nerves. And 
by the road, in a common ditch, great miracles are 
happening every moment. A bug blunders up to 
the surface, splits open, and an airplane more 
surprising than any we will ever build, because 
it is alive, glides away on four azure wings. Head- 
lights, too, more intricate than the honeycomb 
glass eye of the world’s largest telescope. Jet 
beads turn into fish in that pond, but legs sprout 
out of each side of the fish’s tail, and so he hops 
out of the water, drops his tail off, grows out a 
pair of front legs, and comes hopping-happy, to 
catch bugs off our rose bush. 

On that July night long ago, when I went down 
in my night-tails, I tied myself in with life around 
me. I did not know I was doing any such thing, 
at the time, I just wanted light to read by. But 
that was what I did. And I think that is the best 
recipe I know for good living. Night was kinder 
than my New England aunt. She was willing and 
glad for me to read in bed. She lent me her light. 
But I had to go get it. 

That small-boy act of mine is the act that lies 
under all happiness. For happiness is merely the 
act of feeling at home. A man is at home when 
he is sure of himself, knows just where he is, and 
knows and admires and makes friends with his 
neighbors. 

There are thousands of neighbors people never 
know well. They do not rush about for their 
food. They reach up and reach down and take 
it out of thin air and cold earth. They feed us 
and house us and carry us over seas. Our ances- 
tors, ages ago, made gods of them and worshiped 
them. They outnumber us on the earth still, 
they are earth’s leading citizens, though we do 
our level best to destroy them. They are forgiv- 
ing. They come up and look in at our windows, 
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ready to keep us cool or sing us to sleep, or make 


us a new bed. 


They are trees. Maples and oaks and pines. 


They are about the best neighbors a man can find. 


I have had a maple for my friend for years. It 
is as much a wonder as a coconut palm on a 
far-away island. It turns into a Chinese lantern 


once a year and gives out yellow light. The Indians 


used to drink its blood and grow strong. They 


taught us to do so, too. Cradles and tables, chairs 


and doors and beds. We are born and live and 
die on the bones and muscles of trees. 

These things are unusual things any man can 
know, without traveling, without spending money. 

Tie yourself in with trees, and see what hap- 
piness will follow. There is not a cleaner man 
than a lumberman who handles clean wood. I 
had such a woods uncle once, and he smelled of 
white pine to his dying day. He whittled me out 
boats. He helped me grow up right. Outdoors. 
He was my antidote to the aunt who blew out 
my lamps. He told me about the fireflies. 

Tie yourself in with the weather. A poor man 
can know that better than a rich man, he is likely 
to be out in it more. There is weather everywhere. 
No two days in the last ten million years have 
had the same weather. Clouds and winds and dew 





and rain and hail. And people go to far places for 
excitement! Around them the water and air and 
sunlight are doing choric dances no Greeks ever 
did. Water is going its beautiful circles from the 
sea to the cloud, to the earth, to the river, and 
home to the sea. A man can take part in that 
dance. He can learn the secret ways of frost that 
overthrows walls and houses. He can learn the 
secrets of stars that fall like feathers and know 
what makes the vast rose of a snowdrift by his 
woodshed door. Weather makes more handsome 
men than any other thing. Put even a homely 
man out in the weather long enough, and he will 
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become a handsome man. 

That’s why there are so many good-looking men 
along the Maine coast besides me! We have a 
lot of weather on the Maine coast. More weather 
to the square mile and the square day than any- 
where else I know. Our national hat is the oilskin 
one with the long eaves in back, to keep a man’s 
seat dry and the nape of his neck. Those are the 
only parts of us dry in a nor’easter. The hat, 
though, is called a sou’wester. We get wet in that 
wind, too! When a man hays his farm, he has to 
know where the wind is. If he doesn’t, he may 
have to finish up his haying four farms away. 
When it snows right, he goes out to the mailbox 
through a Grand Canyon of Carrara marble. 
Good things like these—good blows, good rains, 
good snows—keep a man clean and make him a 
good man. 

Being a coast dweller, and having great whales 
and ships in my blood, I take a lot of interest in 
weather. My people had to, to live and produce 
me. There is nothing so satisfying in the world 
as to know, as a seagull knows, as the old Indians 
knew, when a storm is coming, when and where 
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the wind is going to change. These are gratificg. 
tions that never go out of date. Collecting china, 
collecting Old Masters—even stamp-collecting— 
will go out of fashion some day. But there wij 
always be storms, and men will exult in facing 
them and besting them, and in being a part of 
them, too. Dew will always fall, and there wij] 
always be winds following the moon. 

Get acquainted with the moon. All poets do, 
Anybody can. Even people in the city. She is ap 
important lady. She has her spoon in about aj] 
we do. 

One of the greatest joys I have in life is know. 
ing when it is high tide, when it is low tide, when 
the tides ebb, when the tides flood. I know that 





even in the center of a continent, two thousand | 


miles from my own sea. In a strange place, | 
always like to know where north is, where south 
is, the east and the west. These are fierce satis. 
factions. They run deeper than the routine of 
getting the day’s work done and getting enough 
to eat and a place to sleep. These things are like 
deep springs in us. Man is made of the sea, and 
its salt is the salt in his veins. He is a child of 
the wind and the rain just as much as his second 
cousins, the trees. These things are all of a piece 
with a man’s feeling secure and at home and 
happy. 

To think how the moon takes hold on the oceans 
and pulls them up in silver heaps, and lets them 
go, rising and falling in a pattern of rhythm 
which is the very music of life—that is how to 
think the way the happy man thinks. A happy 
man understands the laws he obeys. That is the 
difference between him and the unhappy man. 
It is a difference exactly the width of the universe, 
exactly the distance between life and death. 

Knowing about things, noticing how things fit 
together—that is just what happiness is. Notiec- 
ing how the mackerel hawk looks like the fish he 
feeds on and is named for, the fish that makes 
him possible. The same sharp points to him, same 
chevron markings, same cool leanness. A man 
who has a lot of boys, no matter how old he is, 
will always look and walk like a boy himself. 
The seagull fits into the wind. The arrow wild 
geese make taught the Indian his arrow. The 
marsh-spider is painted as dazzling as the grasses 
round the salt ponds. A heron is as tall as the 
plumed marsh reeds he feeds beside. These are 
not small things to think about. They are big 
as a working man’s hands and just as much a 
part of him. 

Tie yourself in with your neighbors, in with 
the weather, in with the trees, in with the beasts, 
the moon and the sun. Tie yourself in, as I did 
once, with little fireflies. To know the steps of 
a dance is to love that dance. And this great, 
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mysterious dance is going on 
all around us, everywhere, every 
moment, here, now. It isn’t a 


i oo 
dance on a holiday. It is in the er = 
middle of everything we do. pee > See 

Here is another thing about gZv 
happiness I have found out. It EZ" 


doesn’t wait for a vacation, and yy 
it isn’t housed in a collector’s 

cabinet, any more than it is in a safe-deposit vault. 
It comes to you when you are busiest, up to your 
neck in chores and children. You can’t wait for a 
good time to enjoy your childen. If you wait for 
that, they will grow up on you and become as dull 
grownups as you are yourself, maybe. Enjoy them 
now, while you are still marking their heights on 
the kitchen door sill. Enjoy them in mumps and 
measles, as well as in health. You will never have 
a better chance. 

Hearing me say all this, you might think I was 
a poet. I am. That is my chief business in life. 

Oh, I have a common living to make, as all of 
us do. I have lessons to give, classes to hear 
recite, errands to run, children to manage, a wife 
to think of and provide for. I have money—at 
least a little!—to save and spend, houses to keep 
shingled and painted and in order, bills to pay, 
chores to do. But all these are nothing to what 
my central interest in life is. That is making 
friends with the many people and creatures and 
other living things all around me, all the time, 
every minute, right in the midst of paying bills 
and earning shoes for the children. I have no 
time to take time out for this knowing all these 
neighbors. So I take time in. I make these friends 
in the middle of making a living. 

I make friends with the clouds and winds and 
trees as well as people. For they all fit together. 
There is no taking them separately. I try in my 
poems to make people see that. Every poet worth 
his salt does. All the parts add up to a whole. 
And that whole is good. A poet, you see, is simply 
a well man. Don’t let any sick man, any tired or 
discouraged man, tell you he is a poet. He cannot 
be. He may be something—something fairly im- 
portant. Say, a philosopher! But he isn’t a poet. 
There are some sick men masquerading as poets 
today who are not poets at all. For a poet must 
believe and know. And knowing is loving. Loving 


every kind of life, the brick- 
layer’s, the artist’s, the beetle’s, 
and the eagle’s—here and now. 

But only a few men can be 
poets, you may say. Most men 
haven’t the poet’s power of 
seeing exactly and saying what 
he sees: I have that said to me 
after every reading from my 
poems I give anywhere in these United States. 
And that is not so. Most men are unwriting poets 
—that is, most happy men. For they never cease 
to wonder and be surprised at life and to love it 
in every form. That is all a good poet does before 
he puts the words to it down on paper for all the 
world to read. 

A man loves his sons and daughters and clothes 
them and takes them by the hand, when they are 
small, and teaches them to walk upright. He 
shapes words for them to copy from his lips with 
theirs. 

But a man also takes care of small calves, 
houses. them, beds them down, and teaches them 
to drink on his fingers. He lets them suck his 
fingers in the gruel as a transition to drinking 
liquid alone. 


ND THE happy man is the one who sees that 
these two kinds of care, for his calves, for his 
children, are one and the same. He sees that his 
calves are his small sons’ cousins. And knowing 
that, he is a poet. You’d be surprised how many 
poets there are working on farms and raising 
wheat and children and colts! I find hundreds 
in every state I go into. Thousands! You’d be 
surprised. They are, too, when I tell them they 
are poets, but they confess to it when I tell them 
what poetry is. 

Getting acquainted with things as a whole, that 
is the way I am a poet. That is the way I make 
my living as a poet. I see that a lamp a man 
has made and a lamp nature has made are one 
continuous, lovely substance. A boy can read by 
both. And no aunt, however stern a taskmaster 
and discipliner of life she is, can ever put out 
the lamps that shine in the grass. They are little 
cousins of the ones in the Milky Way. Get ac- 
quainted with a firefly. It is the shortest way 
to become acquainted with a star. 





O Reader! had you in 


your mind 


Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle Reader! you would find 


A tale in everything 


— WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
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VITAMINS 
Are Good Food 


LOUISE STANLEY 
Chief, Bureau of 


Home Economics, © 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


S OLD as the habit of eating—as new as 

A today’s headlines—are the vitamins. Man 

has enjoyed their benefits as long as he has 

eaten. But only in the past few years has he 
known much about them. 

First, vitamins impressed us because of dra- 
matic deficiency diseases due to their lack. Vita- 
min D prevented rickets. Vitamin C, scurvy. 
Vitamin B,, beri-beri—and so on. 

Happily, we have now progressed beyond the 
point where we consider vitamins only as pre- 
ventives. We know that vitamins can help even 
normal persons to more buoyant health. We do not 
consider them medicines; they are “good food.” 

To date, we know of the existence of some fif- 
teen vitamins. Concerning six of these we can 
make definite recommendations. These six best- 
known vitamins are vitamin A, vitamin B, (thia- 
min), vitamin C (ascorbic acid), riboflavin, nico- 
tinic acid, and vitamin D. 

Daily allowances for these six vitamins were 
set up by the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense. Also included were allowances for pro- 
tein, calories, iron, and calcium. 

It was suggested when the standards were set 
up that the best way for normal persons to meet 
the requirements is to eat well-planned, adequate 
diets. Although some vitamins are available in 
the form of concentrates, most families find it 
both more economical and more of a safeguard to 
health to get vitamins in their regular meals. 
When concentrates are used, they should be taken 
under the direction of a physician. 

The reason it is more of a safeguard to health 
for normal persons to get their vitamins in food 
hinges on the fact that our knowledge of many 
vitamins is incomplete. Some vitamins we know 
to exist, yet can’t understand how the human 
body makes use of them. Some vitamins we know 
the body uses, but we haven’t learned the human 
requirements or all the available sources. 

But we do have evidence to show that a diet 
providing adequate amounts of the six vitamins 
I have mentioned in natural food sources prob- 
ably supplies adequate amounts of the remaining 
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vitamins also. We feel pretty safe in saying that 
foods that supply adequate thiamin, riboflavin, 
and nicotinic acid will tend to supply an adequate 
amount of the remaining B vitamins. 

Below, briefly, I have listed some of the best 
food sources of each of the six vitamins included 
in the “national yardstick’”—with a note showing 
how well each stands up under ordinary cooking, 

Vitamin A—You’ll find it in cream, whole milk, 
butter, cheese, fish liver oils, liver, egg yolk, req 
salmon, green leafy vegetables, and yellow vege. 
tables and fruits. You can’t lose enough vitamin 
A to talk about by ordinary cooking methods. 

Vitamin B, (thiamin)—Your best sources are 
lean pork, whole grain bread and cereals, peanuts, 
dried beans, soy beans. The vitamin is present in 
varying amounts in green peas, green lima beans, 
asparagus, spinach, and other vegetables. 

When you cook a vegetable, you can lose much 
of its vitamin B,. Cut down this cooking loss by 
using as little water as possible and no soda and 
by cooking in as short a time as possible. Much 
of the vitamin B, is lost in the cooking water, 
together with certain minerals and other vita- 
mins. So it’s a good policy to use the water in 
gravies and sauces. 

Vitamin C—Best sources are tomatoes, oranges, 
grapefruit, green cabbage, raw salad greens. 

Large losses of vitamin C are brought about 
by cooking, though tomatoes, even after they are 
cooked, still are a good source of vitamin C. How- 
ever, do not heat longer than necessary. 

Riboflavin—Your best sources are milk, espe- 
cially dry and evaporated, meat organs, lean mus- 
cle meats, greens, peanuts, soy beans. 

Use the same care in cooking as for vitamin B,. 

Nicotinic Acid (pellagra-preventive factor)— 
The best sources are lean meats, chicken, liver and 
other glandular organs, legumes. 

Use the same precautions as for B,. 

Vitamin D—There are only a few good food 
sources. These are salmon, sardines, eggs, and 
butter. The vitamin D in the two last mentioned 
will vary according to the diet of hen and cow. 

Because vitamin D is so necessary to the proper 
building of strong bones and teeth, it is important 
that children get it regularly, from cod liver oil 
or some other rich source. Two teaspoonfuls of 
cod liver oil a day is the usual amount given to 
children between one and two years old. Older 
children should continue to take the oil through- 
out the years of rapid growth, especially during 
cold or cloudy seasons. Also, many doctors rec- 
ommend it for expectant or nursing mothers. 

A mother who is not familiar with vitamin 
units should give her children cod liver oil unless 
a doctor advises one of the other preparations and 
tells her how much to use. 
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that are veterans of a thousand battles; 
trees that are gnarled, twisted, and bent 
from the ceaseless buffeting of wind, rain, hail, 
sleet, and snow; trees that are still erect, still 
growing, victors over the elements. They can 
stand unmoved in a gale that would mow down 
the sheltered pines of the lower slopes as a sickle 
mows the wheat. They can take nourishment 
from a soil in which garden evergreens would 
starve. Look at their roots! They are large, 
strong roots; they spread wide, they run deep. 
The tree of liberty grew up in these United 
States on rocky soil and in stormy years. Its 
hardihood was tested again and again by storms 
that shook but failed to move it. It had strong, 
vigorous roots—roots that had been growing 
through one hundred and fifty years of colonial 
history, roots that reached back into England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, France, Holland, and 
Germany. Those roots were the loyalties that 
lived and grew in the hearts of free men—loyal- 
ties to the ideals and values of liberty rather than 
to persons and institutions. During the hard years 
of the War of Independence and the troubled early 
decades of the new republic, those roots grew 
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Roots of the Tree of 


Liberty 


stronger and went deeper, nourished by the blood 
and devotion of patriots. 

Years passed, and the storms became less 
severe, less frequent. During periods of calm we 
came to take our liberties for granted. We thought 
of them as inherited privileges, ours without cost, 
without effort, and without obligation. We re- 
membered the opening words of the Declaration 
of Independence—“unalienable rights to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” We forgot 
the closing words, “for the support of this dec- 
laration, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” We 
forgot Jefferson’s warning that “the tree of lib- 
erty must be refreshed from time to time.” We 
neglected to nourish the loyalties which are its 
roots. 

Now the storms rage once more. From east 
and west alike they blow upon us. Other free 
nations have fallen before them, and we prepare 
in haste to meet their full force. Will the tree of 
liberty stand against their onslaught? We fashion 
props to buttress it from without—a powerful 
navy and army, battleships, planes, tanks, guns, 
and protection against spies, saboteurs, and for- 
eign agents. With these, we trust, our nation will 
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surely survive the shock of world-wide conflict. 


Trees Die from the Inside 


RMED MIGHT alone, however, cannot keep us a 
free people. It can hold the tree of liberty 
erect; but it cannot keep it alive. Only by nourish- 
ing the roots of liberty can we supply the strength 
and vigor needed to endure the tempestuous years 
ahead. Ours is the task of rediscovering the loy- 
alties of free men and infusing new life and en- 
ergy into them. 

How shall we perform our task? Thomas Jef- 
ferson gave us an answer. “Above all things,” he 
wrote to Madison in 1787, “I hope that the educa- 
tion of the common people will be attended to; 
convinced that on their good sense we may rely 
with the most security for the preservation of a 
due degree of liberty.”’ Education in the loyalties 
of free men is admittedly a long and difficult 
process. If our purpose were to develop shallow, 
unthinking loyalties to persons and institutions, 
we might speed up matters by inculcating blind 
obedience and stirring strong emotions. But we 
seek the deep and thoughtful loyalties to the 
values and purposes of democracy, grounded in 
understanding and experience. Strong roots grow 
slowly. 

The Educational Policies Commission has iden- 
tified and described eight loyalties of a free peo- 
ple. Dr. Briggs wrote of two of these last month 
—loyalty to oneself as a human being of dignity 
and worth, and loyalty to the principle of human 
equality and brotherhood. Here we shall consider 
two more. 

The free man is loyal to the process of untram- 
meled discussion, criticism, and group decision. 

The free man is loyal to the ideal of honesty, 
fairmindedness, and the scientific spirit in the 
conduct of the democratic process. 

These two loyalties should be inseparably bound 
together, in education as in national life. They 
were united in the minds of the nation’s founders 
who valued liberty both as an end and as a means. 
“Those who won our independence,” said the 
late Justice Brandeis, “believed that freedom to 
think as you will and to speak as you think are 
means indispensable to the discovery and spread 
of political truth; that without free speech and 
assembly discussion would be futile; that with it, 
discussion affords ordinarily adequate protection 
against the dissemination of noxious doctrine; 
that the greatest menace to freedom is an inert 
people; that public discussion is a political duty; 
and that this should be a fundamental principle 
of the American government.” Their courageous 
experiment of guaranteeing the rights of freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom to 
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assemble peaceably was based on their faith that 
a free people would use these freedoms honestly, 
fairly, and reasonably. 

“From the kindergarten to the university,” the 
Commission states, “the schools should provide 
the young with continuous opportunity to engage 
in free discussion, honest criticism, and fair. 
minded group decision. The thorough mastery of 
these processes constitutes a difficult task of 
learning. Such mastery is not to be achieved by 
the easy expedient of permitting children to do 
as they please. The most careful guidance and 
tuition are necessary.” 


The Schools Break the Ground 


H™ LIES the chief justification for many schoo] 
activities that are sometimes misunderstood 
by those who do not realize their purposes, If 
you visit the schools in your community, you may 
find the children in one classroom planning their 
work for the next month. Discussion is free and 
vigorous. Opinions clash. The teacher guides but 
does not dominate. From time to time she sug- 
gests ways in which the method of planning might 
be improved. Two or three periods may be spent 
in planning before the alternatives become clear, 
a choice is made by the group, and the class pro- 
ceeds to the project. 

In another class a panel of five students is 
seated about a table. They are discussing some 
problem of the day. They report on what they 
have read and add their own opinions. They may 
disagree sharply. There are frequent calls for 
evidence to support this view or that. Discussion 
is thrown open to the class. The teacher speaks 
briefly from time to time. She is alert for unsup- 
ported statements, faulty reasoning, errors of 
fact. She guides the discussion, but she does not 
dictate the students’ thinking. 

In the activity period you may find the student 
council working on a plan for improvement in 
regulating traffic near the school, in the operation 
of the cafeteria, or even in the course of study. 
The assistant principal is present as a consultant, 
not an overseer. He helps the students take into 
account the other persons involved in their 
plans. At the same time he encourages them to 
proceed and assures them that their proposal will 
receive fair consideration. In nearby rooms, the 
school assembly committee is planning a series 
of forums on public questions, and the staff of 
the school newspaper is busily engaged in making 
its plans for the next semester. Each group has 
a faculty adviser, whose occasional remarks show 
that his chief concern is that the students shall 
learn to employ the platform and the press accord- 
ing to fair play and public responsibility. 
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Firming the Soil 


XPERIENCE in the school, however, is not 

enough. Education must prepare boys and 
girls to be loyal to the values and processes of 
democracy in the adult world. “From the life of 
the school,” says the Commission, “loyalty should 
be transferred to the priceless guarantees of the 
Bill of Rights, to the great liberties of thought, 
belief, speech, assemblage, petition, and organiza- 
tion for which free men have always fought. The 
young should be led to see that the suppression of 
these liberties opens the way to violence, civil war, 
dictatorship, the end of a society of free men.” 

Knowledge also is required as nourishment for 
the loyalties of free men—knowledge of the main 
currents of American history, knowledge of the 
status of freedom in the nation and in the world 
today. A people who do not understand their 
liberties can hardly expect to preserve them. 

We need to know, first of all, what our civil 
liberties are and how we are protected in their 
exercise and enjoyment. Of course we should know 
the Constitution itself; but the Bill of Rights and 
the Fourteenth Amendment mean what the courts 
declare them to mean, and we should be familiar 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court on the 
subject. We should know how civil liberties are 
safeguarded against Federal action, against state 
action, and against action by individuals and non- 
political groups. This last is highly important, 
for, as one of the foremost legal authorities says, 
the maintenance of open discussion depends in the 
long run on the great body of unofficial citizens. 

Second, we need to understand the values de- 
mocracy derives from freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly. These freedoms have been a potent 
weapon of defense against every form,of tyranny. 
They have given voices to the champions of op- 
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pressed minorities. They have permitted the dis- 
contented to be heard. Most important of all, they 
have been the means of “free trade in ideas,” 
which, as Justice Holmes said, supplies the best 
test of truth, the best way of reaching the ulti- 
mate good. Never have we needed this last serv- 
ice more than now, as we face a war-ridden world 
today and a war-exhausted world tomorrow. 

Third, we need to know our failures to achieve 
the ideals to which we would be loyal. If there 
are American citizens to whom the rights of free 
expression are now denied, if there are individuals 
or groups who are now the victims of unfair 
prejudice, all who love freedom should know these 
conditions and act courageously to remove them. 
“If we ourselves would enjoy freedom, we must 
guarantee it to others,” is the Golden Rule of the 
civil liberties. 

Fourth, we need to know the abuses committed 
by those who purpose to undermine confidence in 
democracy and seek its overthrow. “To employ 
discussion for the purpose of arousing passion or 
of delaying or sabotaging action,” says the Com- 
mission, “‘to refuse to abide by the decisions of 
the majority, to engage in the methods of con- 
spiracy under the cloak of democracy, to employ 
the civil liberties to discredit the Bill of Rights, 
or to nourish openly or secretly the ideas of vio- 
lence and dictatorship is to threaten the founda- 
tions of a free society.” 

Finally, we need to know the practical ways in 
which freedom of expression can be made more 
fruitful. The best protection against subversive 
abuses of freedom is vigorous, free discussion. 


Rooted in Loyalty 


pea rsaaaga and knowledge are needed—and one 
thing more, the inspiration of personal ex- 
ample. Young people respond best to ideals em- 
bodied in persons. The study of American history 
is rich in materials for nourishing the loyalties of 
youth. In school and home alike, let us teach our 
children the deeds and words of heroes of our 
civil liberties, from Roger Williams and Thomas 
Jefferson to Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis 
D. Brandeis. 

“The tree of liberty must be refreshed,” wrote 
Jefferson in the stormy year of the Constitutional 
Convention. Let us take this for our watchword. 
Let us refresh our own loyalties to freedom, 
strengthening them to meet adversity. As for 
our children, their loyalties must be vigorous from 
the beginning, for they are growing up in tur- 
bulent years. By our words and by our examples, 
in our homes and in our schools, let us cultivate 
in our children the loyalties of free men—sturdy 
roots for the tree of liberty. 
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In Common With Our Neighbors 


HOSE of us who have a 
most to do with meas- 
ures of government are 

fully aware that governmental 
action can never rise higher 
than its source, and that the 
source is the moral and intel- 
lectual structure that lies behind and beneath 
the formal governmental action. Bad mechanical 
arrangements may be successful when there is 
common understanding, when men’s minds march 
together, and when none of the parties are stran- 
gers to each other’s ideas and ideals. On the other 
hand, the best technical arrangements in the 
world are futile if the foundation of that under- 
standing does not lie beneath them. For this rea- 
son we, in common with our neighbors, are espe- 
cially interested in buttressing our economic and 
political relations by broad understanding be- 
tween peoples. The creation and continuance of 
this understanding are the peculiar contribution 
that education can make to satisfactory inter- 
American relations. 

The present moment is unusually happy for 
developing to the fullest the contributions each 
of us in the American family can make to the 
other. Never have relations between the Amer- 
ican republics been more cordial. Never has there 
been greater realization that each of us has much 
to contribute to the other; never has there been 
greater mutual respect or greater comprehension. 
For that very reason it is clearer to all of us than 
ever before that our international relations must 
not rest merely upon contacts between diplomat 
and diplomat, political leader and political leader, 
or even businessman and businessman. They must 
rest also upon contacts between teacher and 
teacher; between student and student; upon the 
confluence of streams of thought as well as upon 
more formalized governmental action and con- 
structive business. 

Understanding, friendliness, and trust in each 
other are the foundations of those close coopera- 
tive relations upon which the progress of all 
depends. Education, exchange of information, and 
earnest effort to learn from each other and to 
understand and respect each other’s point of view 
are among the greatest factors in promoting 
them. 


“Adapted from address by Secretary of State Cordell Hull before the 
Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of Education. 
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CORDELL HULL 


9 In the other American fe. 


publics the intellectual ele 
ment plays a part of first im. 
portance in the national life, 
The poet, the scholar, and the 
teacher are likely to be found 
not only in universities and 
in cultural circles but in places of diplomatic and 
political responsibility. No less than in the United 
States, the American republics lying to the south 
of us make active use of their intellectual re 
sources, and their men of learning and letters and 
arts stand high in the national respect of their 
peoples. Our own country can afford to learn 
many lessons in this respect. Any consideration 
of educational and cultural relations makes it 
evident that out of such relations we shall re- 
ceive as much as we give. 

Those who are responsible for education every- 
where are familiar with the technical avenues 
for accomplishing this. They have come to realize 
how much our country needs to learn of the civili- 
zation of other American peoples. They are aware 
of the possibility of disseminating this knowledge 
through our schools, our colleges, our universities, 
and our technical journals. 

The process of cultural exchange ought prop- 
erly to be carried on by the private and semi- 
public educational agencies that are already in 
existence. Mechanically, the Department of State 
is able to give considerable help. It is my hope 
that we may place at our educators’ disposal the 
facilities of this Government to assist them in 
contributing the wisdom they have to our neigh- 
bors who seek it; and that, in like manner, we 
may assist all those who foster education in find- 
ing contact with the scholars and scientists and 
institutions of learning outside the United States. 

This work is of the highest importance. None 
can forecast the future in world affairs. It is not 
inconceivable that many of the lights of European 
civilization may be dimmed or altogether put out. 
It may be that for a time the New World will have 
to guard and maintain the achievements of that 
civilization, holding them in trust until they can 
once more become general. 

Teachers, men of science and learning through- 
out the New World, must resolve to work to- 
gether to guard, to enrich, and to forward the 
civilization which, in the high calling of educa- 
tion, all of us must seek to serve. 
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UESTION: What is meant by the expression 

“good minds”? 

Answer: What is really meant is that 
every person should try to keep his thinking 
straight and clear. To have a good mind is to 
evaluate evidence—to see below the surface of 
pronouncements in order to arrive at sound con- 
clusions. Since so many aspects of our personal 
lives are now touched by the economic and 
military emergency it becomes crucial for the 
American parent to know what is going on. 

Parents are in an awkward position. Like 
teachers, they are expected to guide children 
along intellectual lines. In the early years espe- 
cially they may have more influence than teachers 
on the thinking habits of children. Since there is 
a growth curve in mental ability, parents are 
farther along intellectually than children. But 
the individual differences are great. By the later 
elementary school ages, and up through high 
school, some children are superior in mental 
power to average adults. This does not mean 
that their all-round judgment is better or that 
they are wiser. Obviously they have much to 
learn. But they do have the mechanism to take 
on this learning. By the age of ten or twelve, 
most children are able to discuss with consid- 
erable insight affairs concerning home and school, 
together with the main outlines of economic and 
national policy. 

Question: But why stress thinking when action 
seems to be the keynote of the times? 

Answer: It is true that as laws are passed, 
taxes fixed, and military and naval commitments 
undertaken, there are great areas in which the 
individual citizen no longer has much to say. 
Some issues get beyond the stage of discussion. 
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For example, we cannot change our minds 
every two or three months as to whether we 
are to build up a strong army and a strong navy. 
Once having decided by democratic means that 
such construction is essential, we must stick to 
the logical outcome of our thinking. This means 
that real thinking is done only in areas where 
decisions are yet to be made. It is the kind of 
thinking that precedes legislation or action. 
Everybody is trying to avoid serious error, to 
avert the disaster that has overcome so many 
other countries. It has been decided almost 
unanimously that we can do this only by means 
of a tremendous program of armament. 

But there are some questions that every 
American parent by himself or in association 
with others might well give thought to: (1) What 
are the special characteristics of the American 
home that we are seeking to defend? (2) What 
kind of personal, vocational, and civic life do 
we want for our children? (3) How can we best 
mobilize the adult resources of a community in 
support of our defense efforts? (4) How can we 
learn to fight a dictatorship without loss of our 
own democratic principles? 

Question: How can we teach our children to 
be intellectually honest when world conditions 
are so bad? 

Answer: Certainly the world is in terrible 
shape; there is no point in deceiving ourselves. 
It may be recalled that after the World War 
American boys and girls were thoroughly satu- 
rated with concepts of peace and progress. Educa- 
tional, social, and religious leaders did a beautiful 
job in painting a perfect world. They fixed the 
eyes of youth on something high and noble, paying 
little attention to a social infection that was 
growing into a deadly menace. The thoughts of 
youth were turned resolutely from the bad, bad 
world of 1918 to the good, good world of the 
1920’s, a world in which the goal was peace and 
prosperity for all persons and for all time. 

The sudden descent into the economic abyss 
of the 1930’s aroused the working adults who 
had to get a job or keep one; they knew that 
something had gone wrong. But many boys in 
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their teens were once removed from all this. They 
were kept in school or college by a combination 
of parent sacrifice and government assistance, 
so that, though shaken, they could still live in 
a land of make-believe. 

As the depression deepened many parents and 
teachers were themselves so caught in the net of 
economic disaster as to be incapable of giving 
much help to individual children. Adults grew 
less communicative as the adolescents began to 
ask hard questions about jobs, money, food, 
clothing, cars, travel, and recreation. Something 
had closed in upon millions of American families, 
but it was considered good form and good con- 
science to spare the child too much contact with 
disagreeable reality. 

Obviously the answer is not to stay in the 
clouds, but to think realistically. The kind of 
world we pictured for our children back in the 
1920's is still good. We want peace, progress, and 
a triumph of human rights more than anything 
else in this world. But we now see that the road 
in that direction is rocky and difficult. Neither 
as individuals nor as a nation shall we arrive 
at the goal by wishful thinking. 

Question: Will the intensified economic and 
military emergency have an effect upon our habits 
of thought? 

Answer: Experience gives us the answer—Yes. 
For instance, there will be frantic name-calling 
on the part of persons or organizations that are 
seeking a scapegoat. When they are impoverished 
or endangered, men like to blame somebody else. 
They look toward other races, religions, or 
occupations as being the source of the trouble. 
Moreover, methods of propaganda have been so 
highly developed in the last decade that the 
soundest ideas may be spoiled by smear words. 
Even loyal American citizens at times quote dic- 
tators or their followers to show that democracy 
has failed in some dramatic fashion. 

We who defend democracy know that ours has 
not lived up to its full potentialities. But we have 
been unable to think of any better way to achieve 
our long-range purposes than by upholding this 
form of social organization. We cannot believe 
that name-calling, anger, and dissension are good 
substitutes for national solidarity. We know that 
the name “America” may itself be exploited in 
behalf of dubious practices and enterprises. Per- 
sons back of any movement, however subversive 
or undemocratic, use words which people like. 
This is perhaps the greatest danger of all to 
straight thinking in an emergency: the ability 
of the clever, experienced propagandist to use 
words that serve his purpose, combined with the 
innocence of good citizens who never before have 
faced such intellectual double-dealing. 
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Question: Does an emergency have only bag 
effects on thinking? 

Answer: No, some good will come out of pres. 
sure of events. Windy public speakers eventually 
are recognized by newspaper readers and radio 
listeners. Their ideas are discounted or rejected, 
In any American audience, large or small, there 
is a deep reservoir of solid common sense. Bright 
high school pupils can see through the pretensions 
of chronic public speakers. In short, under great 
stress some intellectual rubbish gets burned. 

But we must always be on guard. We can never 
lean back and say that, now so-and-so with his 
strange ideas and dubious loyalties has subsided, 
we can depend upon the next run of speakers and 
leaders to set us straight. We can never depend 
on anybody but ourselves to set us straight. That 
is the peculiar strength of a democracy. The 
leader himself gets his main ideas from the peo. 
ple. In the long run, each person trained in our 
public school system to think for himself, to 
sift evidence, will sustain the hopes of democracy 
at work. 

Question: Still, if national leaders and expert 
technicians make so many mistakes, what can 
the busy parent hope to accomplish? 

Answer: Any interested parent can accomplish 
much. It is significant that no leader feels in- 
different to the results of national polls of ideas 
and attitudes. In a democracy truly every man 
must think for himself, for no one knows all the 
answers. Many a youngster just off the farm has 
good ideas on how to improve agriculture. Many 
an adult has plans good enough to apply ona 
large scale. Who cannot name a loyal citizen who 
has done things in his local community that de- 
serve national recognition and application? 

On the whole, the great national problems fac- 
ing us today are similar to the problems that 
have faced the family since the depression. They 
have to do with securing food and supplies, with 
matters of freedom of speech, vocational choice, 
and religious expression. These issues are now 
world-wide, but this does not change them. 

Any thinking that is good in a typical American 
town will probably be good when applied to the 
national scene. Analogously, community mistakes 
and prejudices, if written large in our national 
life, become sources of dangerous error. 

The paradox of our troublous times is this: 
hard as straight thinking is to accomplish under 
stress, it is the only process that can save Us. 
To keep calm and clear, applying the same rules 
of logic, evidence, and fair-mindedness to national 
questions that we have long cherished at home 
and school, is to win a major victory. Let us then 
continue to look about us, to stay curious, and 
to keep up the search for right and truth. 
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We Have a New Baby at Home 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


MOTHER of a new baby just home from 
the hospital, while performing some little 
service for the child, was surprised to see 

her little son, Charles, aged two and a half, go 
and bump his head against the wall, then come 
up to be petted. Such behavior had never been 
his before. Glenda Mae, aged three, after watching 
her mother tuck the new brother into his crib, 
walked over to his bed, crawled up on it, and 
kept pointing to him as she said, 
“Baby, baby.” Chatter over the 
teacups is full of many more 
experiences that reveal the 
child’s consciousness of and con- 
cern over the new baby because 
of its relation to him. 

Always there are some who 
feel that it is not important to 
do anything about the older 
child’s relation to the new ar- 
rival—that “he will get over it 
in time.” But others feel that 
steps should be taken to prevent 
Charles and Glenda Mae and 
Others like them from _ the 
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F a child is prepared for the advent of a 
new baby, jealousy may be prevented. 
Steps in preparation are described in the fifth 
article of the study course “How We Grow.” 








unhappy experience that can result when they 
are no longer the babies of their respective 


households. 

More and more, as the whys 
and wherefores of children’s be- 
havior are discovered, it is real- 
ized that preparing the older 
child for the new arrival and 
helping him to accept and adjust 
to the baby’s advent is impor- 
tant. In the first place, much 
antisocial behavior grows out of 
the parents’ failure to recognize 
what is going on in the older 
child’s thoughts due to the jeal- 
ousy aroused. In the second, 
failure to make a good adjust- 
ment means that parents cannot 
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get the most out of the experience of the new 
baby. How can they when, apparently, it is a 
source of unhappiness for the older one? It seems 
important today to think of such problems of 
children in terms of their effect on the entire 
family. 


Why Do They Act So? 


ERHAPS the whole situation can be seen more 

clearly if this matter of jealousy is better 
understood. Parents repeatedly say, “I am so 
concerned because my child is jealous of her 
sister,” or “I’d find anything easier to cope with 
than jealousy,” or “What do you do when you 
have a jealous child?” There is no doubt that 
the “green-eyed monster” is a real trouble-maker 
when you don’t know how to subdue him. 

It would probably help these mothers to realize 
that jealousy is a very common trait, that most 
children exhibit this trait at times—and so do 
adults, for that matter. When people, old or 
young, are jealous it makes them very unhappy, 
and often they act in ways that annoy other 
persons. 

What is harder to believe is that jealousy 
appears at so early an age. It is generally agreed, 
however, that by eighteen months jealousy can 
be noted and sometimes even earlier. Dr. John 
E. Anderson gives a satisfactory explanation of 
how jealousy comes about when he says: “Jeal- 
ousy is shown chiefly in those situations in which 
a person whom the child loves or who has shown 
affection for the child pays attention to another 
child or person in the household.” It is easy to 
see, then, why the new baby, who must often be 
given more than half of the time formerly allotted 
to the older child, is the occasion for jealous 
feelings. The older child, like everyone else young 
or old, wants to feel wanted. All of a sudden he 
seems to be almost in the way. So all of a sudden 
he begins to act strangely. He may fly into a 
rage when heretofore he has been a tractable, 
calm, and even easygoing child. He may become 
a whiner or a sulker or in other ways exhibit 
changed behavior. One mother described her 
child as developing into a “meany” because he 
seemed actually on the lookout for opportunities 
to be unpleasant to her friends. He even went 
so far as to seize a tin cup with which he was 
playing and hur! it directly at Mrs. B.’s face, 
missing it not because of poor aim but because 
of Mrs. B.’s agility in dodging. Another child, 
aged eight when the new baby arrived, resorted 
by turns to sulking and pestering those about her 
until she brought punishment upon herself, after 
which she seemed satisfied for a while. At least 
she had gained attention. 
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When Baby Wears the Crown 


} peers WE are learning to think not only about 
what a child says or does or even thinks; we 
want also to understand how he feels about things, 
Perhaps if we consider how the child feels about 
the newcomer in the family we can be wiser jp 
the way we prepare him. 

First of all, he feels insecure. He is fearfyj 
of his status. Jealousy is very definitely a re 
sponse to fear, and fear he most certainly has 
when he sees himself dethroned from the position 
in which he was worshiped by two adoring par. 
ents. Now, at least one of them can give him 
less than half the attention he formerly received, 
For weeks and months the mother’s major attep- 
tion must be given to the helpless little baby and 
to that same degree must be directed away from 
the older child. 

Next, he feels unrecognized. Every child and 
every adult is in quest of recognition, though ag 
people become more adult they learn to satisfy 
this need through the sense of accomplishment, 
whereas children must rely on others to satisfy 
their desire for attention. 

One can picture the family situation. Through- 
out the day Mother goes to the baby, not only to 
carry out required services but to look at him 
awake or asleep, and when Father comes home 
his first question is, “How is the baby?” Or 
perhaps he makes a beeline for the crib to see 
for himself. The sum total of this experience 
for the child is that he feels he has lost the 
recognition he once had, and he is accordingly 
upset. 

Then there is that concern of his mentioned 
before, perhaps the deepest of his feelings—that 
of being unwanted. He seems less adored because 
the affection of his parents is now shared with 
the baby. And it must be remembered, too, that 
when the older child feels these pangs of jealousy 
he often becomes more annoying, with the conse- 
quence that the adults in the household do tend 
to express less affection for him. So he not only 
believes he is less in the affection of his parents; 
actually he has made it difficult for the parents 
to show the adoration they sincerely feel. 

While talking about how the child feels it is 
only fair to recognize that there is a silver 
lining to the cloud we have been describing. 
Among the emotional needs felt by all children 
is a craving for new experiences, which calls for 
satisfaction even as do the other emotional needs 
that have been mentioned. The arrival of a baby 
brother or sister brings a brand new experience 
for the enrichment of the older child’s day. It 
can, therefore, be the happiest of events provided 
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his point of view is taken into account as prep- 
arations are made for the great change. 


Sharing the Good News 


T 1s clear that the older child has a mixture 

of feelings, some of which make him glad and 
some sad. It is clear, also, that those which bring 
him fear and insecurity tend to overshadow the 
advantages of a brand new “toy” in the shape of 
a baby. What then can be done to prepare the 
older child so that his little world is not turned 
topsy turvy and so that he can continue to 
develop in the right direction? 

It seems almost too obvious to say that the 
older child should be told in due time that the 
baby is expected. Yet sometimes this is delayed 
until the Charleses or the Glenda Maes hear it 
from someone else. This excludes them from their 
own family in their minds, for why would not 
Mother or Daddy tell them such important news? 

Referring to the expected baby as “our” baby 
and talking about what “we will do” helps to 
ward off the feeling of being crowded out. The 
feeling of “we-ness” can be furthered if Father 
and the child who is old enough can help with 
some of the preparations for the new baby, such 
as lining the crib or repainting some of the old 
equipment. One always has a greater feeling 
of ownership when really helping, not merely 
watching. 

Parents may have to take the far look ahead, 
too, and plan to reserve time for the older child 
that will not be broken into with the routine 
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necessitated by the new baby. Whereas the hour 
just before dinner may have been the allotted 
time up to the present, it is probable that putting 
the baby down for the night will occupy this 
time in the future. If an earlier or a later hour 
is adopted before the baby comes, there will be 
no obvious crowding out of the older child in 
favor of the younger. 

In preparing the older child for the presence 
of the new baby it is often necessary to take 
into consideration another experience to be met, 
namely, the hospital feature. Just at the time 
when everything in his mind points to the fact 
that mother should stay at home and take care 
of the baby, she is whisked off to the hospital, 
leaving the young child deserted and wondering. 
An explanation of this expected move beforehand 
will be just one more help toward his feeling of 
security. 


Sharing the Joy 


REPARATION before the baby comes’ is not the 

only requirement, however. It is equally im- 
portant that parents face the needs that will 
come after the baby is really here. Methods differ 
somewhat according to the difference in the chil- 
dren’s ages, but the needs that must be met are 
the same, whether the child to be considered is 
three years old or eight. Being wanted, maintain- 
ing status, and securing his share of attention 
are common concerns; so parents will be watching 
for every opportunity to help the older child 
accept the baby and adjust easily to the new 
regime. 

Perhaps Mother and Father will have to exer- 
cise a little self-control at this point. Babies sell 
themselves to adults so easily that it is very 
difficult to resist them, and right here is where 
in many cases the first jealousy is set up. Mother 
will have to hold within bounds her outpouring 
of emotion over the new baby. Father, too, will 
have to watch that his tenderest looks and ex- 
pressions of affection are not saved for the infant, 
while his frowns and warnings and reproofs are 
reserved for the older child. 

Even the friends of parents need to be guided. 
Mrs. Smith, a friend of Mrs. Jones, arrived one 
day to admire the new baby. She was the 
very Mrs. Smith who had before made so much 
of young Ann, aged four, whenever she came. 
Now she scarcely noticed Ann except to remark 
as she went out of the door, “How does it feel 
to have your nose out of joint?” Ann’s parents 
were horrified at her prompt kicking of her 
mother. (Mrs. Smith was not there to kick, or 
she would doubtless have been the victim.) The 
situation did not end there, either, for Ann’s 
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parents, feeling that such behavior could not be 
ignored, inflicted some punishment. The result? 
Ann, having found a way in which she could gain 
the attention of her parents, developed a new 
philosophy: Better do what you can to be punished 
than be completely ignored. With her increas- 
ingly unsocial behavior bringing on repeated pun- 
ishment, Ann felt that her parents no longer 
loved her. All this could have been avoided or 
its intensity lessened if the visitor had asked 
Ann to show her the new baby or had made a 
point of giving equal attention to Ann in some 
manner. 


The Little Things That Count 


ieee the older child share in the general care 
of the baby after he comes, as well as in 
the preparation before, is going to be a big help, 
for in that way he can maintain an important 
position. Bringing a spoon, holding a jar of water, 
or helping to give the cod liver oil seems like such 
a little thing, but if it means he is a part of the 
regime instead of an onlooker it is important. 

Father may have to budget his time a little 
differently so as to spend more time with the 
older child than he formerly did, since Mother 
may be helpless to do anything but give less. 
Father and Mother both may have to watch them- 
selves to be sure that they are admiring the 
older child’s efforts and listening to him, even 
as they did before competition for their attention 
appeared. One father and mother helped the sit- 
uation in their family greatly by letting the older 
child be the first to report the new developments 
in the baby on father’s arrival. This gave him 
a chance for recognition and the much-needed feel- 
ing of importance. 

Since approval so often is tied up with the 
feeling of being wanted and understood, it may 
be necessary to find more ways to give merited 
praise than seemed necessary before. Making 
it possible for him to secure the attention of 
adults in ways socially approved may be one way 
of affording the opportunity. Another may be 
watching for ways to prevent the necessity of 
punishment, since frequent punishment means 
lessened opportunity for approval and thus tends 
to destroy the sense of security. 





New Roles for All 


ee IS another caution due parents who are 
faced with helping the older child to adjust, 
Let them avoid imposing upon him a sense of 
duty to the baby. Yesterday he had no duty to 
anyone; today he is asked to grow up suddenly 
because, through no choice of his, there is a new 
baby in the house. Let him volunteer to help, 
or be given a chance to choose his course, and he 
will not feel that the baby is a source of discipline 
for him. Too many older boys and girls have 
learned to dislike all children because they have 
had to grow up over night and accept respon- 
sibility for which they were unprepared. Those 
dealing with adolescent youth know only too wel] 
that attitudes difficult to cope with often date 
back to the early years when jealousies developed 
because of the curtailment of reasonable freedom, 
On the other hand, responsibilities assumed grad. 
ually because one’s help is needed rarely bring 
difficulty. 

Equally important with any of these sugges. 
tions for helping the older child make an easy 
adjustment is one that has to do with his own 
way of living. Early in the game, even before 
he is told of the expected arrival in the family, 
the child should be trained to go about his play 
by himself for considerable periods of time. Then 
when his mother is occupied or strangers are in 
the house he will not be clamoring for that con- 
stant attention which, when it has to be with- 
drawn, is so missed. It is well known that the 
child who has been encouraged to show off before 
strangers is the one who will behave worst when 
guests come to see the new baby. 

If parents can help to make the adjustment 
to the new baby a happy and profitable one, it 
will mean much to the whole family. The new 
baby brings an interesting new experience full 
of relationships not present before and provides 
an opportunity for a common purpose to which 
Mother, Father, and the older child can all con- 
tribute. But this can be achieved only when the 
older child finds it possible to shift to a new 
role in which he voluntarily shares his place with 
the new baby. Then and then only can the whole 
family say with fervor and enthusiasm, “‘We have 
a new baby at home!” 





Birds in their little nests agree; 
And ’tis a shameful sight 

When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight. 
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Those Troublesome Comics 


Paul AA. Witty 


or actual alarm has been expressed with re- 

gard to children’s growing preoccupation 
with the comics. Critics have been forthright in 
their sweeping condemnation of these publica- 
tions, which they have described as offering sat- 
isfaction for desires that might better be sub- 
ordinated or redirected. The comics have been 
variously characterized as “fascistic,” ‘“‘overstimu- 
lating,” “vicious,” and “uneducative.” 

On the other hand, some persons refuse to be- 
come concerned about this issue, maintaining 
that reading the comics is a fad that will dis- 
appear as suddenly as it arose. They point out 
that children’s interest in the comics simply 
parallels their interest in other exciting forms 
of entertainment, such as certain popular pro- 
grams on the radio or the screen. 

The attitudes of most people fall between the 
extremes of concern and complacency. Parents 
generally recognize that children need direction 
and guidance in their reading. Some have accepted 
the indictments of the comics and have initiated 
various taboos and prohibitions. Interest has 
also been aroused in other groups; some educators 
have attempted to meet the issue directly, and one 
magazine designed for parents offers a monthly 
periodical of its own as a substitute for the typical 
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comic magazine. The editors of My Weekly Reader 
have developed and extended their comic strips 
in an effort to connect them directly with science 
and the social studies. 

All these things indicate, certainly, a general 
interest in the question. But only a few formal 
investigations have thus far been made, and there 
appears to have been no comprehensive study of 
the actual influence of the comics on the growth 
and development of boys and girls. In an effort 
to obtain pertinent data, we made a large-scale 
investigation in grades four, five, and six of 
typical public schools in Chicago and vicinity. 


_ RESULTS were interesting but not fully con- 
clusive. The average number of comic maga- 
zines reported as read was fifteen; of these, about 
five were read regularly. The average number 
of comic strips read was twenty-six; of these, 
about half were examined regularly. The popu- 
larity of the comics was attested by several re- 
lated interests; fifty per cent of the children re- 
ported that they enjoyed making their own comics. 

The almost universal interest in the comics 
did not decrease during the years spent in grades 
four, five, and six, as was shown by the fact 
that the number of comic magazines and strips 
read during this period remained constant. There 
was a marked similarity in the children’s response 
to the comics, particularly the comic magazines. 
Batman attained first rank in all grades, and 
Superman was second. The third and fourth ranks 
were assigned in various grades to 
Famous Funnies, Magic, Ace Action, 
Flash, and Jungle. Although the 
magazines Jungle, Magic, and Fa- 
mous Funnies occupied somewhat 
different positions in the three 
grades, the most popular magazines 
had a rather similar and general 
appeal in every grade. This trend 
was noticeable also in several other 
phases of the study. In the fourth 
grade the average number of comic 
strips read was twenty-six, an aver- 
age which was maintained through 
the sixth grade. Moreover, in grades 
four, five, and six the first, second, 
and third places were given to the 
same strips: Dick Tracy, Smilin’ 
Jack, and Blondie. In grades five 
and six, Donald Duck was assigned 
fourth place. Other popular strips 
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mentioned were The Captain and the Kids, Brenda 
Starr, Nancy, Mickey Mouse, and Terry and the 
Pirates. 

Some of the tabulations indicated that boys 
are more frequent readers of the comics than 
are girls, but in none was the difference between 
the sexes either consistent or highly significant. 

In an attempt to determine certain facts con- 
cerning the effects of excessive devotion to the 
comics, we selected two groups of children from 
the total group. One of the smaller groups was 
made up of the ten per cent who read the comics 
most frequently, and the other, of the ten per 
cent who read them least frequently. Comparisons 
revealed little difference between these two 
groups in mental ability, educational attainment, 
marks, or personal and social adjustment. This 
was particularly clear in an examination of the 
reading habits of the children. 

The results of individual case studies were 
likewise inconclusive. Some children who read 
the comics constantly exhibited impoverished 
reading habits and attitudes; but so did some who 
seldom looked at a comic magazine or a newspaper 
strip. On the other hand, individual children 
were found among both readers and nonreaders of 
the comics who exhibited quite commendable read- 
ing patterns. 


I IT TO be assumed, then, that the comics are 
after all harmless and that our concern has 
been in vain? By no means. The results of our 
study do not justify dismissal of the question. Sur- 
vey after survey has disclosed that boys and girls 
in the middle grades typically develop reading 
tastes that are far from desirable. Moreover, the 
amount of voluntary reading decreases at this 
level (according to some studies, at the age of 
twelve; according to others, at thirteen). Finally, 
the low estate of reading in the life design of the 
typical adult suggests the failure of the school and 
the home to cultivate a taste for wide and di- 
versified reading of worth-while material. To 
what extent the comics have contributed and are 
contributing to this failure must remain an open 
question, for it cannot be denied that they may 
produce a decline in artistic appreciation and a 
tolerance of shoddy experience and language. 
There are several important questions that 
must be considered. Should parents and teachers 
give their approval to the comics as the child’s 
favorite form of reading? Are there not more 
wholesome types of reading that will offer chil- 
dren the same satisfactions as those provided by 
the comics? What of the question of time—that 
is, do not some boys and girls spend an inordinate 
amount of their leisure in reading the comics? 
Are not undesirable attitudes sometimes pro- 
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duced? Finally, are there more desirable and 
effective avenues through which genuinely hy. 
morous situations may be presented? 

Since the problem involves general habits ip 
reading, it cannot be met by merely exacting con. 
formity or by setting up restrictions and taboos, 
One thing is clearly indicated by the results of our 
study: the effect of reading the comics can be 
evaluated only in terms of the child’s total read. 
ing pattern and in the light of other data con. 
cerning his growth and development. For some 
children, a strong interest in the comics is bal- 
anced by a varied and judicious choice of other 
reading and by wholesome general interests and 
activities. For others, a strong interest in the com- 
ics needs redirection or replacement. For stil] 
others—those who during their leisure time read 
nothing but the comics—the problem is acute. 


N ANY CASE, however, the issue is best met by 

surrounding the child with an abundance of 
good books and by directing him to good reading 
matter by which his hunger for adventure and 
action will be satisfied. Sometimes it is desirable 
to start with such books as the Disney series and 
then to introduce volumes from the Story Parade 
Adventure group, moving on thereafter to books 
that satisfy other interests. Attraction to the 
comics can also be directed advantageously to- 
ward science or social studies. 

Since the rehabilitation of children who present 
this problem depends upon new experience both in 
and out of school, it is at once clear that the co- 
operative efforts of the school and the home are 
needed. One of the first steps for parents is to 
become acquainted with children’s books and pro- 
vide a rich supply of good reading at homé. The 
next step is to develop an interest in the child’s 
total reading pattern and make an intelligent 
effort to help him find increasing satisfaction in 
reading that is accurate, dependable, and sound. 

Although the superabundance of comic maga- 
zines on the newsstand and the large variety of 
books and periodicals devoted to comics undoubt- 
edly indicate a current and expanding interest, 
the popularity of the comics is by no means of 
recent origin. In 1927 Professor Lehman and I 
pointed out that ninety per cent of the boys and 
girls in the elementary schools were readers of 
the comics, which at that time were largely re- 
stricted to the newspapers. But it should be 
borne in mind that children today have access to 
hundreds of periodicals of doubtful value, whose 
sale is stimulated by shrewd publicity. The mere 
bulk of the output makes these publications for- 
midable, and every resource of parents and 
teachers should be brought to bear upon the ques- 
tion of their influence and upon their control. 
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until about the end of the nineteenth century, 

the prevailing philosophy of this country, 
with regard to its resources, was something like 
this: Use the land, cut down the forests, mine the 
ores—do these things as quickly as possible and 
then move on to new fields, forests, and mines, 
for the supply is inexhaustible. There was a fever- 
ish pressure to get all one could as quickly as 
possible, with no thought of the waste left behind 
or of the needs of generations to follow. By the 
end of the last century the free land was gone. 
Gradually, people began to give heed to the voices 
of the few prophets who had been crying “Take 
care of what you have,” “Think of the generations 
which will come after us—what of them?” And 
so conservation became a part of our vocabulary 
and, finally, a part of national planning. 

Along with the thought of conserving natural 
resources, the idea of conserving the human val- 
ues of the country had been growing steadily, ex- 
pressing itself in the many reform movements 
of the nineteenth century. Abolition of slavery; 
better treatment for the insane, blind, and crip- 
pled; education at public expense for all children; 
educational opportunities and equal suffrage for 
women ; more enlightened treatment of prisoners; 
separation of juvenile delinquents from hardened 
criminals; the founding of the Red Cross in 
response to a great humanitarian urge—these 
and many other movements for social betterment 
are on the record. And now it is generally recog- 
nized that the conservation of human and that of 
natural resources must move forward as two 
closely interrelated parts of one great program 
if our nation is to fulfill its destiny. 

The majestic story of creation told by the 
prophet-poet who wrote the first chapters of the 
book of Genesis records in vivid style the epic 
of an earth created in orderly fashion long before 
man appeared upon it. In stately cadence we are 
led through the stages of development that pre- 
pared the earth as a habitation for man—an earth 
that hides within itself vast stores of precious 


Pes the time of the earliest settlements 
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HE clearer our view of the goal, the more 

intelligent our plans and our perform- 
ance. The platform adopted at the 1941 Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers embodies the clearly seen and 
consciously approved goals of present-day 
parent-teacher endeavor. This platform is to 
be interpreted month by month in a series of 
articles contributed by the vice-presidents of 
the organization. Through their guiding words 
the guiding hands of local leaders may find 
support for programs that mean progress. 





minerals; an earth that grows upon its surface 
the food on which all life depends; an earth of soil 
and water, sunshine and rain; of plant life; of 
fish, fowl, and beasts—and the Creator “saw 
that it was good.” 

As the supreme and final achievement, man was 
created from the earth itself, in the divine image, 
and was given the earth, with all its riches, for 
himself and his descendants, “to dress it and to 
keep it.” The close relationship of man to his 
environment and the sacredness of the responsi- 
bility placed upon him to use for his own needs 
and to keep as a heritage for future generations 
the earth entrusted to his care are unmistakable 
and inescapable. There are economic, social, and 
spiritual aspects to this responsibility. While 
using the resources of nature for his own needs, 
man must not be guilty of wanton waste or ruth- 
less destruction. We have an obligation to the 
inanimate as well as toward our fellow men. 
Rightly used, the earth can produce food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for all who dwell on it, but so 
far no nation, anywhere or at any time, has con- 
quered hunger or supplied the fundamental hu- 
man needs of all its people; neither has any nation 
yet utilized all available knowledge so that it has 
both used and kept its share of the earth. Our 
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own nation has been one of the guiltiest in this 
regard. Only slowly are we learning that soil 
erosion and soil depletion and wrong use of the 
land are social sins; that agricultural uses and 
methods must fit the particular environment; that 
soil must be enriched if it is to continue to pro- 
duce; that trees must be planted to replace those 
which are cut down; that wild game and fish 
must have some protection unless they are to be- 
come extinct; and that the treasures of oil, fuel, 
and minerals must be used carefully, for they are 
not inexhaustible. The good life for all depends 
on a wise and understanding use of the knowledge 
we have on how to “dress and keep” the earth 
entrusted to man thousands of years ago. 


ITH INCREASING consciousness of the need for 
conservation of natural resources on the part 
of parents and educators alike, schools are now 
beginning to include this subject in the cur- 
riculum, and it is worth while to note that in- 
variably the conservation of natural resources and 
the conservation of human resources are treated 
as two parts of one subject. It has been said that 
“the philosophy of American conservation educa- 
tion is the philosophy of democracy. It cultivates 
love of beauty in nature; it has a spiritual and 
idealistic phase that should not be overlooked. 
It preserves our physical heritage, but more im- 
portant, it conserves and develops our spiritual 
energies.” There is a civic and moral responsi- 
bility attached to the utilization of our resources. 
“When the soil goes, democracy goes, and democ- 
racy is going in certain areas. . . . The soldier 
has his place in temporarily defending democracy. 
The conservation teacher probably has a much 
greater importance than the soldier in achieving 
and maintaining a permanent democracy.” 
Waste has been our great national sin, waste 
on an incomprehensibly gigantic scale. And far 
too often wasted human resources have accom- 
panied wasted natural resources. Despair, disease, 
mental and physical stunting, delinquency and 
crime, social disintegration, and extreme radical- 
ism are some of the bitter fruits this human waste 
has borne. It is our great pride and joy that 
people in this country enjoy a higher standard 
of living than has ever been achieved elsewhere. 
We are challenged to see to it that more and more 
of those still underprivileged share these advan- 
tages. As was said by President Roosevelt at 
the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, “The success of democratic institu- 
tions is measured, not by extent of territory, 
financial power, machines, or armaments, but 
by the desires, the hopes, and the deep-lying 
satisfactions of the individual men, women, and 
children who make up the citizenry.” 
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These men, women, and children must have the 
essentials of food, clothing, shelter. They should 
live in happy homes, where there is understanding 
of the needs and responsibilities of each member 
of the family and where democracy is practiced 
in daily living. They need sound physical health, 
for “the power of the nation depends upon the 
health of its citizens.” Equally, they need sound 
mental health and right attitudes toward each 
other. They have to be safeguarded from the 
hazards of the highway, of industry, and even of 
the home itself. They need a good education jn 
order that they may have the foundation on which 
to build intelligent citizenship, cultural resources, 
and economic independence. 

The possibility of this type of life depends 
upon the preservation of our democratic institu. 
tions. J. Edgar Hoover has said, “Without a supe. 
rior, stalwart national citizenship, everything igs 
insecure.” It is imperative that each citizen, 
young or old, understand the meaning of freedom 
and liberty, the manner in which they came to be 
an integral part of our way of life, and the respon- 
sibilities that accompany them. 


NE of the greatest wastes of human values 

comes from the mistaken idea that liberty 
means license to do as you please, only taking care 
not to get caught. It is to this perverted idea of 
liberty that we owe our striking record as a pro- 
ducer of crime—one murder every 44 minutes, 
a robbery every 914 minutes, and a burglary 
every 114 minutes. Each year nearly a million 
persons enter jails, prisons, and reformatories, 
leaving human waste and wreckage in their trail. 
Why are they there? Because home, school, church, 
and community somehow failed to train them in 
the true meaning of “liberty under law.” It is 
because of this fact that the crime bill of the 
nation is much larger than the total spent for 
worthy aims by all educational, religious, and 
welfare agencies combined. 

Forces of evil are constantly seeking for youth 
and ever more youth on which to work their 
purposes. Young people must be armed with 
knowledge of what to avoid. But even more they 
must be armed with the positive virtues of hon- 
esty, respect for themselves and others as indivi- 
duals, a sense of justice, and a positive faith in 
the American way of life that takes its inspira- 
tion from a positive religious faith. 

The minds of our citizens have been attacked, 
slyly and subtly, from various sources, with pur- 
pose to undermine their faith in our own way of 
life. Its failures and its waste of some of its 
human values are stressed, and we are attacked 
from within as well as from without by the half- 
truths used by clever propagandists who would 
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destroy us. For some years past it has been con- 
sidered clever and sophisticated to scoff at the 
old virtues of patriotism and of religious faith; 
to be cynical; to sneer at our own heroes and 
search out their petty human weaknesses, ignor- 
ing their true greatness. We have been left un- 
armed before the attacks of propagandists be- 
cause we have not known as well as we should 
the greatness of our heritage. 

John Milton, who knew the religious basis of 
the democratic faith and who struggled valiantly 
in his own age, once said, “And, as for you, citi- 
zens, it is of no small concern what manner of 
man ye are, whether to acquire or to keep pos- 
session of your liberty. Unless your liberty be of 
that kind which can neither be gotten nor taken 
away by arms—and that alone is such which 
springing from piety, justice, temperance, in fine 
from real virtue, shall take deep and intimate 
root in your minds—you may be assured there 
will not be wanting one who, even without arms, 
will speedily deprive you of what is your boast 
to have gained by force of arms... for know, that 
as to be pious, just, temperate; careful of one’s 
own; abstinent from what is another’s; and 
thence, in fine, magnanimous and brave; so to be 
the opposite of these is to be a slave... and, as 
it were, by the just retribution of God, it comes 
to pass that the nation which has been incapable 
of governing and ordering itself, is delivered over, 
against its will, to other masters—and whether 
it will or no, is compelled to serve.” 

The preservation of our liberties, then, and 
the possibility of “promoting the general welfare” 
are dependent upon the sort of human values we 
conserve in our homes, schools, churches, and com- 
munities—values deeply embedded in the objects 





of parent-teacher associations throughout our 
country. Today we must go farther and actively 
resist those forces which have assailed us from 
within and without—cynicism, skepticism, de- 
featism, intolerance, injustice, indifference, greed. 


§ enn is a new vitality in the word conservation 
now. For some years we have had a surplus 
of everything—too many people to be employed 
by agriculture and industry; too much foodstuff; 
too much machinery; too many mines; too many 
farms. In consequence, the values residing in 
the individual and the resources of nature were 
not too highly regarded except in a theoretical 
way. With startling suddenness, we now have a 
shortage of men and materials (with a very few 
exceptions) ; we have not enough doctors, nurses, 
skilled workers, schools, recreational facilities; 
surpluses have disappeared, and everyone must 
work harder and produce more. There is a change 
in our standards of value, a new appreciation of 
the worth and potentialities of every citizen. 
Everyone is important now. 

It has taken a war crisis to bring it about, 
but our planning must include not only the im- 
mediate present but the long-time welfare of the 
country we are now defending by military 
means. We must carry over, to the new world 
that is to be, our present understanding of the 
importance of conserving human values and 
natural resources as a foundation for individual 
well-being and national safety. Upon this under- 
standing depends the future of the children and 
youth whose welfare we, as parent-teacher mem- 
bers, are organized to promote. 

—MINNETTA A. HASTINGS 
First Vice-President 








People Walk These Ways 


I am bounded by people like rivers of the earth, ; 

Pressed by the undercurrents that do not come to the sunlight. 
People are everything I see; they are a world. 

I remember the words of the philosopher who spoke: 

“Everything I have written has been about a person.” 

They with their hungry eyes, they with the unstopped hearts 

Run with their word-sounds, groping to explain. 

They are the trees dividing the light; they are the web-streamers 
Shining on the oak-tip: and they are the brooks and the leaf-tongues 
Uttering against the closing covers of the darkness. 


People are my prayer—tumults of gusty living, 

Making the unwerse real and finding tokens in every corner. 

I like to think of them (fault-lined and bewildered as they are) 

As backed by the continents of hills, in league with the purposeful woods, 
Filled with the high emphasis of thunder and dutiful as the rain, 

And their words echoed by the sentences of the unswerving ocean. 
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How TO READ A NEWSPAPER. By Edgar Dale. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1941. 
178 pages. $1.40. 


A SK THE next person you meet to define a daily 
‘% newspaper and to explain how it works. He 
will begin bravely enough by telling you a few 
obvious facts, but soon he will stumble and hesi- 
tate, and finally he will bog down in a confusion 
of detail. Most of us would act in the same way. 
it is the purpose of Edgar Dale’s How to Read 
«a Newspaper to organize those details into a 
clear and comprehensive book about the ways of 
newspapers. Mr. Dale believes that every citizen 
should aim to acquire an intelligent view of the 
subject, for “the newspaper is democracy’s text- 
book.” That’s a pretty big phrase—“democracy’s 
textbook”—but when you come to think about it, 
it’s not far from accurate. The newspaper is one 
thing that almost everyone learns from, is af- 
fected by, and can influence. It is as universal 
as death and taxes—and not quite so inflexible. 

But Mr. Dale doesn’t spend much time in lectur- 
ing you. He thinks he can serve you best by let- 
ting you have all the facts. He tells how news 
is gathered, edited, printed, and distributed. He 
comments on practically every ingredient of a 
newspaper, from the gravest international news 
cable to the local note about the dress that Betsey 
wore to Jane’s party in Millersville last Friday. 
He discusses the “business end” of publishing. 
He considers questions that people argue about. 
How does advertising affect policy? Should papers 
print more, or less, news about crime? Are comic 
strips harmful? How much “freedom of the press” 
should there be? How well are newspapers meet- 
ing radio competition? Mr. Dale discusses these 
and many other topics, using charts, diagrams, 
and photographs. 

In his presentation, Mr. Dale again and again 
proves himself resourceful, progressive, and fair- 
minded. He praises when he can and indicates 
faults where he must. But mostly he just explains. 
He writes in simple, straightforward prose. The 
book can be used in elementary classes in journal- 
ism, in English classes (for projects), and in the 
home. It is apparently designed for young people 
in their teens, but Dad and Mother could learn a 
lot from it too. —ALEXANDER COWIE, 

Wesleyan University, Middleton, Conn. 
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Foop, NUTRITION AND HEALTH. By E. V. Me. 
Collum and J. Ernestine Becker. Baltimore: 
published by the authors, 1940. Edition 5, 
127 pages. $1.50. 


pee. when nutrition is playing such an im- 
portant role in the National Health for De. 
fense Program, this is an especially timely book. 
The authors are recognized as authorities in the 
field. This fifth edition of their popular book has 
been entirely rewritten and includes the results 
of recent research. 

Information on nutrition is presented in non- 
technical language. The authors point out com- 
mon misinformation which many people believe 
about diets and refute exaggerated claims often 
made by food faddists and exploiters of nostrums, 

Throughout the book the fact is stressed that 
there is yet much to be learned about nutrition. 
All statements and recommendations are based 
upon what is now known. At present, thirty-six 
known nutrients make up an adequate diet. The 
first ten chapters present in concise, readable 
form what we need to know about vitamins, end- 
ing with a table giving body requirements, func- 
tional effects of deficiency, and chief sources of 
each of the known vitamins. 

A chapter on “mineral elements in nutrition” 
indicates how to get sufficient amounts of these 
important dietary factors. There is simple but 
comprehensive discussion of the properties found 
in foods both of vegetable and of animal origin. 

Eight chapters deal with the relation of diet 
to special factors, such as anemia, dental hygiene, 
pregnancy, acidosis, body weight, and the hygiene 
of the digestive tract. In the last-mentioned chap- 
ter the serious cathartic problem is dealt with. 

The book closes with “fa system of diet which 
promotes health.” This includes a guide for an 
adequate diet, menu suggestions, and rules for 
and common errors in planning menus and in 
safeguarding the loss of vitamins and minerals 
in food preparation. At the end are valuable 
tables showing the content of vitamins in most 
of our common foods. 

Concise, simple and scientifically sound, this 
book might well become a text for mothers in 
planning the nutrition of their families. 

—Mary Murpuy, Director, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
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DEFENSE BEGINS AT HOME— 
Article: THE TIGHTENED BELT—By David 
Cushman Coyle (See Page 4) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. The “tightened belt’ does not mean 
merely that we cannot have so much to eat 
or to wear; it means a general hardening 
of moral fiber and a general “tightening 
up” against probable hardship and possible 
adversity. 

2. Every home can take part in the control 
and prevention of unnecessary hardships. 
This can be done through a careful study of 
our needs and of the ways in which they are 
being met. 

3. Since it is a characteristic of human na- 
ture that courage grows best through action 
and sound thinking through practice, every 
member of every American family will need 
to think clearly and to act with reason 
throughout the present crisis. 

4. It is the responsibility of the home to see 
that all of the elements in the present war 
situation are used in such a way as to build 
up and not to disintegrate family life. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. How far should children be shielded from 
meeting hard conditions? 

2. In what ways may all of the members of 
the family cooperate to build up morale and 
to get the most out of the situation that 
calls for the “tightened belt’’? 

8. What are some points at which each 
family can help each other family in the 
community and the Government as well? 

4. What are some ways in which parent- 
teacher associations can function, both in 
the home and as individual members of the 
community? 


References: 
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Norton, 1941. 250 pages. 


American Library Association, 520 North Michi- 
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National Parent-Teacher, January 1941. 
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HOW WE GROW— 


Article: WE HAVE A NEW BABY AT HOME— By 
Mildred Weigley Wood (See Page 25) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. The advent of a new baby in the house- 
hold should be a joy not only to parents but 
to brothers and sisters. In order to insure 
welcome for the new child, it is only neces- 
sary to prepare the older children in such a 
way that they feel that the baby is a part 
of the family and will add to their pleasure 
as well as to that of the mother and father. 


2. Family solidarity has never been more 
important than it is at present. Therefore, 
the effort necessary to avoid partiality and 
to make each child feel that he is making 
his own contribution is worth all the time 
and energy that it costs. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. How should children be prepared for the 
advent of a new baby in the family? 


2. When is the best time to tell the children 
that a brother or sister is expected? 


3. What are some ways in which the older 
children in the family can be helped to ad- 
just to family changes brought about by the 
fact that there is an infant in the home? 


4. What are some childish activities that 
indicate need for a better adjustment to the 
new baby? 


5. How can members of parent-teacher as- 
sociations and other citizens in the com- 
munity be of help in making the adjustment 
to the new baby easier for the older children 
in the family? 


References: 


Anderson, John E.: Happy Childhood. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 


Waring, Ethel B., and Johnson, M erite W.: 
Helping Children Learn. Ithaca, New York: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1941. 
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York: Simon and Schuster, 1941. Pp. 96-126. 
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Parent-Teacher, March 1941. 
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A Drama of Democracy in Action. 
The Place—A schoolroom in a 
modestly equipped school in a cen- 
tral Virginia village with a popula- 
tion of approximately 200. 

The Occasion—A parent-teacher meeting to 
which the writer had been invited and to which 
had come some 50 representative citizens of the 
village from the immediate vicinity. 

The writer was listening in on the business 
session of an interesting but not unusual meeting 
of the local parent-teacher association. One of 
the teachers arose and reported that a boy in her 
room seemed to be physically and mentally normal 
in all respects save one. She had discovered that 
he was suffering from defective vision and as a 
result was falling farther and farther behind in 
his classes. His family could not afford to pay 
for an eye examination or for glasses. What, she 
asked, ought she to do? After a brief discussion, 
the next item of business was taken up. 

Before the business was concluded a second 
teacher rose and made a similar report about a 
child in her grade. At this point the writer be- 
came interested, for it seemed to him that he was 
witnessing a situation in which genuine democ- 
racy could be put to work. Here were two pupils 
who through no fault of their own or of their 
parents were denied equality of opportunity to 
do their best in the world—youngsters who, if 
their defects were not corrected, might become 
social liabilities instead of social assets. The 
writer, therefore, suggested that the principal 
make an investigation extending throughout the 
school and offered to investigate the possibilities 
of securing without cost to the children the serv- 
ices they needed. 

Here was a new problem for these representa- 
tive citizens of the village community who were 
acting in the capacity of a parent-teacher group. 
Here was a clear illustration of what true democ- 
racy is and of what it may mean in the lives of 
children. 

The principal discovered about a dozen cases 
similar to these two, and the writer found a 
procedure which he passed on to the principal. 
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The happy ending to the story is that the children 
were treated for their defects and have been 
provided with glasses. Principal and teachers 
have learned to make use of public services which 
they had formerly not known to be available. 
The children are given a fair opportunity to make 
their contribution to democracy. The community 
group has had a new illustration of what democ- 
racy means and how it can work in the fulfilling 
of a social obligation. What was here done for 
children with defective eyes may be done for 
children with similar afflictions in thousands of 
localities everywhere. The result of such efforts 
is to revitalize our conception of democracy, to 
prevent human talent from going to waste, and 
to give the community leadership an incentive to 
include a worth-while practical task in their 
parent-teacher program. 
—E. L. Fox 


Solution of a Moot Question. One 

man can lead a discussion or make a 

speech on current topics; another is 

enthusiastic in his sponsorship of 

youth organizations; a third is al- 

ways ready to help when a piece of equipment is 

needed that requires the use of tools. One woman 

is a near-champion cake maker; another sews an 

exceptionally fine seam; a third has a car always 

available. How to discover all these assets and 

utilize them so that every member of the parent- 

teacher association would feel that he was render- 

ing a service to the unit was the problem of the 

room representative committee of the Southwest 

Parent-Teacher Association of Independence, 
Missouri. 

Since the association functions in a six-grade 
school, the committee consisted of six members, 
a chairman selected by the executive committee, 
and a mother from each grade. The chairman 
assumed the duties of one room. At the beginning 
of the school year a questionnaire was sent into 
each home with these typical inquiries, to be an- 
swered by the mother: “Do you like to cook? In 
an emergency would you assist in the school 
cafeteria?” “Like to sew? Have use of sewing 
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machine? Experienced in costume designing? 
Would you be willing to help make costumes for 
school entertainments?” “Do you have a tele- 
phone? Would you make or receive calls for the 
organization ?” “Do you operate a typewriter? Do 
typing for association? Would you assist in oper- 
ating school machine for organization use?” 
“Drive car? Volunteer for occasional driving for 
school or association?” 

Other questions touched upon willingness to 
serve in any capacity needed at school; preference 
for afternoon or evening meetings; number of 
children in family, names, sex, and ages. The 
fathers were asked to answer questions regarding 
hobbies, interest in athletics, dramatics, and so 
forth. A good hobby show was presented from 
the information gained, and one evening’s pro- 
gram was designated as “Pa Takes Action”— 
the initials reading P. T. A. This was planned and 
executed entirely by the men. 

The school has 130 families represented, and 
replies were received from 100. The chairman 
sorted them all and tabulated each family’s in- 
formation on an individual filing card; next, each 
room mother copied on filing cards all information 
pertaining to parents in her room, after which 
the committee organized to make use of the data. 

The first grade mother was made chairman of 
transportation. Whenever transportation was 
requested for any purpose in any grade, she could 
respond with the names and telephone numbers 
of those who had offered to drive. The second 
grade mother was responsible for food and cook- 
ing, planning refreshments as needed, or substi- 
tuting in the school cafeteria. The third grade 
mother had a complete file of every family that 
had offered use of its telephone. The fourth grade 
mother designed the monthly invitations and 
notices. Typing and hectographing were the as- 
signments given the fifth grade mother; she was 
assisted by those who had offered this type of 
service. The sixth grade mother knew just which 
women would help with school costumes, make a 
school banner, hem dish towels for the cafeteria, 
or make drapes for the rest room. . 

Thus a three-way file was available at all times. 
The chairman had a complete file of every co- 
operative family in the entire school; each room 
mother held a complete file of every cooperative 
family of her room, as well as a specialized’ file 
of all who had volunteered for the specific service 
of which she was in charge. 

The entire committee met on the Friday pre- 
ceding the regular monthly meeting on Wednes- 
day, and while committee business was discussed 
invitations for the coming meeting were made. 
Uniform invitations at a cost of not more than 
sixty cents a month were used for all grades. 
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The room representative committee was respon- 
sible for a number of other innovations, all de- 
signed to create a friendly feeling. The committee 
and the association are unanimous in feeling that 
its outstanding accomplishment lay in fitting 
each person to the work best suited to his time, 


ability, and preference. 
ere called for the observance of what 
was appropriately called “Appre- 
ciation Week.” Bountiful crops and other blessings 
made this a fitting climax to harvest time. 

As word came to us inviting our organization 
to play an active role in this observance, we cast 
about for a little different part to play. The role 
selected has since given great impetus to the 
work of our state Congress. 

It seems such a natural thing to do to show 
our appreciation through adult channels. We 
are ever cognizant of the fact that just around 
the corner of tomorrow our boys and girls are 
preparing to shoulder the tasks we now assume, 
and yet, all too often, we wait until the very 
moment they are to assume these responsibilities 
before taking the opportunity to speak with them 
and obtain their point of view. 

Representatives of several organizations gath- 
ered and laid plans by which adults and youth 
would together show their gratitude for this year 
of peace and plenty. 

Working with city and county superintendents 
of schools, we made plans for visits to every 
school in a given county on a specified day. Ar- 
rangements were made to have a guest speaker at 
the school at an appointed time to take part in the 
program in observation of “Appreciation Week,” 
the rest of the program to be given by the school. 

Rural speakers came to town schools, and town 
speakers, many for the first time in their lives, 
visited and spoke in one-room rural schools. 
The fine tributes, largely original, paid by big and 
little folks alike gave us a refreshing new angle 
on fuller appreciation of our land. We realized 
anew how deeply our young people feel about the 
future of our world. Visiting the schools was 
thrilling. A reevaluation of the various problems 
of education has prompted many who participated 
in this venture to take a new and more active 
interest in the schools. Perhaps this last was the 
most profitable result of the venture, but to some 
of us it was something else. It was the pleasure 
of listening, talking, and planning with youth. 
To them and to us it still seems a good world, with 
challenges ever new. 


—Lucy K. ABEL 


Giving Thanks. During the early 
fall the Governor of North Dakota 


—EveE M. Horton 
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announcement of the parent-teacher radio 

program for 1942, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in co- 
operation with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. The high theme of the radio program, “On 
the Home Front,” takes its name from the defense 
interests of the Congress. 

To what end is this program undertaken? Is it 
for the special benefit of parent-teacher members, 
or is it directed toward the nation as a whole? 
The answer is that the program will naturally 
deal with certain goals toward which each mem- 
ber feels compelled to try his skill, but its main 
purpose is to clarify for all parents and teachers 
and other interested citizens certain values in the 
life we now know. This effort is strikingly ex- 
hibited in the topics selected for discussion—good 
food, housing, recreation. For these are the ordi- 
nary business of the day and the hour, belonging 
to the history of all times; and at all times they 
are momentous in their effect upon human life. 
Step by step, by studying together, by thinking to- 
gether, we can bring our human aims and needs 
into accordance with our spiritual ideals. 

Those who followed last year’s radio program 
will recall the interesting exchange of ideas among 
the participants. This year the program has been 
modified to include a dramatic presentation of 
the topic before it is examined in a round-table 
discussion by a parent-teacher leader, a guest 
speaker, and the coordinator. 

A radio program at this time carries a message 
of hope. It is an assurance that progress in child 
welfare will not, cannot halt. By examining 
closely the indisputable facts before us, by shar- 
ing with all people our aims and aspirations, we 
can help to build a world in which the ideals so 
dear to all parents and teachers can be realized. 
3y continuing to adventure upon the social fron- 
tiers of human welfare we shall give our children 
a passport to a new age, worthy of the suffering 
and all-out effort demanded by our own day. 


* * * 


QO the back cover of this month’s issue is an 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, an associate editor of the 
National Parent-Teacher, has been reappointed 
chairman of her state in the 1942 national cam- 
paign against infantile paralysis. Returning from 
a conference of state chairmen in Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Hayes summarized plans and progress 
in the following statement: 
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We in America are now engaged in the annual attack 
on childhood’s enemy number one—infantile paralysis, 
The campaign extends this year from January 12 to 
January 30—the President’s birthday. 


America is mobilizing rapidly in every county in every 
state, but there are still gaps in the ranks. These ga 
must be filled by men and women who care about the 
health and safety of children and youth, for no child is 
really safe until infantile paralysis is under control. 


There are two great armies in the field of this war. 
On the one flank is the Committee for the Celebration 
of the President’s Birthday, organized to raise money 
for the fight. On the other flank is the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., organized to expend 
the funds effectively. 


Fifty per cent of all the money raised is sent to the 
National Foundation (New York headquarters), to be 
used for two types of service—aid to the afflicted and 
grants to hospitals, colleges, and research laboratories, 


The county chapters retain fifty per cent of the net 
proceeds. This is used for direct aid to the afflicted, for 
transporting patients to hospitals, and for purchasing 
therapeutic equipment. 


The Foundation operates through county chapters in 
all forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, Panama, 
the Virgin Islands, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


There were 26,000 cases reported in the nation last 
year, and the average cost for treatment in each case 
during the first year was $1,000. 


Much progress has been made. Fewer are permanently 
crippled than formerly. But much remains to be done 
in the field of treatment as well as in the patient struggle 
to determine the cause and prevent the spread of the 
scourge. In no other national campaign is it more 
necessary to make our group strength effective than in the 
= to rear a generation of children free from crippling 

isease. 


In a recent conference of all state chairmen of the 
Committee for the Celebration of the President’s Birth- 
day, the Hon. Paul V. McNutt stated: ‘In the campaign 
for Defense of America, health is a major objective, and 
ours must be a continuing battle until we achieve the goal 
of positive health for all.” 


In the nation’s metropolis as well as in the smallest 
crossroad community, every citizen will have an op- 
portunity to invest in national health by contributing 
his dimes and dollars. 


Every community will have its “wishing well,’’ where 
you may drop a coin as you make a wish—in effect, a 
prayer—for the health and safety of all children. 


In every community there will be fairs, sports events, 
athletic benefits, concerts, dances, and, in larger com- 
munities, the traditional President’s Birthday Ball. 


A beautifully designed dress or coat ornament, a new 
emblem of America’s health defense program, will be 
worn by people in every walk of life. 


As the New Year begins, America will be conscious of 
its opportunity to help eradicate childhood’s relentless 
enemy. The measure of happiness which the New Year 
may bring will be greatly increased for those who have 
joined the great army of Americans engaged in the “Fight 
Against Infantile Paralysis.” 
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What Can I Do? 


ECAUSE the gravity of international affairs in- 
B creases daily, 
I cAN hold fast to my faith, have a courageous 
heart, and meet each day as it comes; 
BECAUSE hate, although it carries within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction, can destroy the 
world, 
I CAN counteract it with the doctrine of friend- 
liness and good will; 
BECAUSE “we are not punished,” as one modern 
writer said, “for the folly we commit so much as 
for the wisdom which we fail to enact,” 
I CAN stop leading a careless existence and 
become a participating citizen in making Amer- 
ica strong; 
BECAUSE empty phrases and lip service to democ- 
racy are worthless, 
I CAN make my principles count by living 
democratically in my home and community; 


BECAUSE small personal problems when multi- 
plied by countless families grow into great na- 
tional problems, 


I CAN care for my home and family in a more 
intelligent way ; 


BECAUSE every parent longs to preserve for his 
children their precious heritage of freedom, 


I cAN make whatever sacrifice is necessary to 
meet my share of the responsibility upon us; 


BECAUSE total defense means the effort of every 
person, 


I CAN step out readily to take my place in the 
ranks and not wait to be the hundredth after 
ninety-nine others have led the way; 


BECAUSE we have been blind to the wonderful 
progress and advancement made in many Latin 
American countries, 


I CAN do more than learn about my southern 
neighbors, I can learn from them; 
BECAUSE we shall not merit the name of democ- 
racy if we repeat the mistakes of 1919, 


I CAN help my fellow countrymen to see that 
we have no right to enter a war if we expect 
to desert the peace; 


BECAUSE we do not want the people of our great 
democratic nation to deserve the name of “Yankee 
Imperialists,” 


I CAN join with countless others who realize 
that the solution must be on the basis of what 
is best for the greatest number. 


—KATRINA O. MCDONALD, Chairman 
Committee on International Relations 
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CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


Program Outline 


Learning to Live With Others 


Refer to the following articles in this issue: 
AMONG HIS PEERS, PAGE 11 
MAKE FRIENDS WITH A FIREFLY, PAGE 14 


Case Study 


Margery’s mother pushed her bustling way past the 
moping little figure for perhaps the sixth time. ‘“‘Mar- 
gery, dear, why on earth don’t you find something to 
do?”’ she asked at last, trying to keep the impatience 
out of her tone. 

“There isn’t anything,”’ said Margery listlessly. 

“‘Where’s Ruth this afternoon? Why don’t you go 
over and see her?”’ 

“I go over there all the time. Ruth never comes 
over here.”’ 

Her mother disposed of this with great briskness. 
“Well, why doesn’t she? Why don’t you bring your 
friends in? I’ve always told you to. You can’t say I 
haven’t made them welcome. I go out of my way to 
be nice to them.” 

Margery was silent. How could she tell Mother 
what she knew was so bitterly true—that Mother’s 
going out of her way to be nice was just the trouble! 
Not her being nice, of course, but the way she did it. 
She was always there. You couldn’t get away from 
her a minute, not to tell secrets or anything. And 
Mother asked questions. And she talked in a different 
voice to the girls, as though they were babies. It em- 
barrassed them horribly. The girls didn’t like Mother. 
She couldn’t tell Mother that, could she? Margery 
twisted the end of the curtain and said nothing at all. 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. What suggestions would you give Margery’s 
mother? Margery herself? 

2. What standards do you give your children to 
help them select their companions? 


3. From your own experience or observation, ar- 
range the fo tage | factors in order of their influence 
on the formation of friendships among young children: 
(1) similarity of age, height, weight; (2) similarity of 
intelligence or sociability; (3) similarity of interests; 
(4) resemblance to a previous companion; (5) re- 
sourcefulness in enlisting cooperation; (6) child’s need. 
to be accepted, to belong, to be recognized. 

4. What is your community doing to help fulfill 
the social n and interests of its mane people? 
Why is it so important that they be fulfilled? 


How Would You Answer the Following? 


1. Gifted children do not need the companionship 
of children of their own age, because they can find 
oe Sag in following their own pursuits. True. 

alse. 

2. The best-liked children are usually far superior 
to the least popular children in behavior, intelligence, 
and physical habits. T. F. 

3. Friends do not count for so much during the 
adolescent period as they do in adulthood. T. F. 

4. A child’s e ess to belong to a “ ””__ to 
dress and to talk like the other members of the gang— 
ow be regarded as a sign of healthy development. 
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GUIDING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


Program Outline 


Protecting the Health of the Teens 
Refer to the following articles in this issue: 


HEALTH FOR THE ADOLESCENT, PAGE 8 
VITAMINS ARE GOOD FOOD, PAGE 18 


Case Study 

Jane looked wary but determined. ‘‘Mother, listen. 
I’m going to ask you something. Promise not to 
interrupt?” 

“Very well. Sit down, dear; eat your dinner. You’ve 
no more than time to eat comfortably.” 

“I’m not hungry. There’ll be enough to eat at the 
party. I haven’t time. Mother—”’ 

““At the party,’’ her mother interposed, “‘you’ll eat 
a great deal of food you’d be better off without. And 
by the time you eat it you’ll have a hunger headache 
and it will be even worse for you. Come now. Why 
must we go over this every time—”’ 

“Mother, will you please listen? You said you 
would! Mother, do I have to get home by eleven to- 
night? Nobody else does. No boy wants to date a 
girl if he has to bring her home right in the middle of 
things! Can’t I—”’ 

The mother shook her head. Rac dear, for the 
hundredth time, no. Now don’t be childish, Jane. You 
certainly realize that it’s for your health—”’ 

Jane paled. “I won’t go,”’ she said flatly. ‘If I have 
to keep on being babied like this, I’ll not go one step. 
I don’t care if I never go to a party again!’’ She 
rushed upstairs, sobbing. 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. Was Jane’s mother right in insisting that Jane 
be home by eleven? What appeals can be made to 
Jane on a basis of sound reasoning? 

2. A mother is worried about her sixteen-year-old 
daughter because she is starving herself to remain 
slender. The mother says she has reasoned with her 
daughter, but to no avail. What would you suggest? 

3. Point out the — ificance of the following state- 
ment: ‘Physical condition or health is a factor in per- 
sonality, especially in such traits as leadership, initia- 
tive, and force of personality. The youth who is in 
poor health is seriously, ae not completely, 
handicapped in developing strength of personality and 
certain moral traits.” 

4. Suggest a typical daily menu for adolescent chil- 
dren, pointing out the value of each food. 

5. For some time now John has been ridiculed be- 
cause of his poor complexion. He has been left out of 
many social activities and is developing an inferiority 
complex. How can John be helped? 

6. List what you consider the proper objectives of 
school medical service. 


How Would You Answer the Following? 


1. The problems of nutrition during adolescence 
are essentially the same as those of the preceding 
years. True. False. 

2. It is especially important that there be a rigid 
enforcement of health rules during adolescence. T. F. 

3. Most of adolescents’ faulty diet habits may be 
traced to bad examples at home. T. F. 

4. All adolescents, regardless of whether they have 
access in early years to a well-balanced diet, reveal a 
desire for sweets and highly seasoned foods. T. F. 
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DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE is nationally known ag, 
engineer, not only in pure science but in the goe 
sciences that deal with human values. His pe 
sized book America, published recently by the 
tional Home Library Foundation, has been called 
perfectly grand book” by President Roosevelt ang 
highly praised by the press and the public. : g 

W. W. Bauer, M.D., prominent public health 
figure, has for many years served on the advisory com. 
mittee of the Summer Round-Up. Dr. Bauer is dire 
tor of the bureau of health and public instruction g 
the American Medical Association. He is also a mem. 
ber of the editorial advisory board of Hygeia. 


ESTHER MCGINNIS, now student counselor and_ 
professor of family life at State Teachers College © 
Buffalo, New York, was formerly head of the parent 
education department of the University of Minn 
where she did outstanding work with parent groups 
all over the state. 9 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN gained recognition ag — 
a Pulitzer Prize poet. When Dr. Coffin is not writing 
or teaching English at Bowdoin College, he is lectyr. © 
ing on various aspects of literature and life. 3 


G. L. MAXWELL, assistant secretary of the Educa- — 
tional Policies Commission, Washington, D. C., isone © 
of the most interesting writers in the field of civie § 
education. He bases his contributions to the National # 
Parent-Teacher upon practical experience, for he isan _ 
active member of a parent-teacher association. Much © 
of his time is devoted to field work. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, now director of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station and dean of the 
graduate college of the University of Iowa, has been 
appointed commissioner of education of the state of — 
New York. He will begin his duties on June 30, 1942, — 
Dr. Stoddard’s fundamental beliefs concerning child — 
development are expressed in his book Child Psychol- 
ogy and in his many articles and studies. 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD has had wide experience 
in education for family life. She has taught home 
economics in grade school, high school, and college. 
At present she is the leader of parent discussion groups — 
of the Phoenix Union High School, Arizona, where — 
she also teaches. She is a member of the committee — 
that wrote the book Family Living in Our Schools. _ 


PAUL A. WITTY’S career covers years of intensive 
and distinguished research in many phases of child 
development. Especially noteworthy is his work in the 
area of language arts. He is professor of education at 
Northwestern University and editor of the recently 
published yearbook Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. — 


The Honorable CORDELL HULL, Secretary of St ie 
contributes our January editorial. 4 





The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible ! 
this month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: E. L. Fox, Presid 
Virginia Congress; Mrs. True Davis, President, and Mi 
Richard C. Abel, Publicity Chairman, Missouri Ce 
and Mrs. G. R. Horton, President, North Dakota Con 
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